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MISSIONS IN OUR NEW POSSESSIONS 


HE conference of missionary officials on missions in the West India 
and Pacific Islands opened to the gospel by the war with Spain, 
met July 13 at the Presbyterian House, New York. Rev. S. W. 
Duncan, D.D., of the "Missionary Union, was made chairman, and 
after full discussion the various Boards represented were requested 
to appoint a committee of two to confer as to a division of the 

fields. Dr. G. H. Richardson, recently missionary in Burma, having gone to the 

Philippines as military surgeon, may be available at the conclusion of the war to 

open work there under the Missionary Union. <A former colporter of the British 

and Foreign Bible Society at Manila is also ready to serve the Union as missionary 
on the Philippines. The American Board wishes to resume its work on the Caro- 
line Islands, which has been interrupted by the Spanish occupation. The Southern 

Baptist Home Mission Board proposes to resume its grand work in Cuba under 

A. J. Diaz, and other territories will be apportioned among various societies desir- 

ing to embrace the large opportunities for advance mission work offered to the 

Christians of this country. 

The judgment of the Conference will meet with a general response when it 
declares that “the political and military relations into which the United States has 
been so strangely forced with reference to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
and Ladrone Islands involve certain moral and religious responsibilities which are 
quite independent of the precise character of the political relationship which may 
hereafter be fixed, and that the Christian people of America should immediately 


and prayerfully consider the duty of entering the door which God in his providence 
is thus opening.” 
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THE ‘‘POLICY OF FAITH” 


cf ; EVERAL times attention has been called in this MaGazINr to 
the policy of the committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of England, the organization of the evangelical branch 
of that church, in sending out every clearly qualified mis- 
sionary who applied for appointment, depending upon the 
Lord to furnish the means for his support.. It now appears 
that this policy was first enunciated by the committee of the 
society forty-five years ago in these words: 

“It is the work of Christ to call and send forth laborers. The committee still 
wait for the exercise of this divine prerogative. They will send out any number, 
trusting to the Lord of the harvest, whose is the silver and the gold, to supply 
their treasury with the funds for this blessed and glorious undertaking.” 

In the five years following, twenty university graduates offered their services 
for the missionary work. This was unprecedented at that time. There were 
occasional deficits, but they were regularly cleared off in response to the appeals 
of the committee. No men were kept back, and in twelve years 233 new mission- 
aries were sent out. In 1865 the Society seemed to be in financial straits, and a 
hint was given that unless special contributions came in some men must be kept 
from the field. The money, however, came in and the men were not kept back, 
but in 1870 there was a deficit of £15,000, larger than ever was known before. 
Several men were held back and heavy retrénchments abroad were ordered. The 
supply of men then failed. In 1872 not one university graduate offered, and the 
Missionary College had only half as many students as in 1864. In twelve years only 
172 new missionaries were sent out, or 61 less than the preceding twelve years, and 
the total number of missionaries fell from 242 to 230. In the language of Mr. 
Eugene Stock, the Editorial Secretary: ‘“‘‘The inference seems plain, that so long 
as the policy of faith was boldly followed the Lord honored the Society, raising up 
the men and providing the means. But so soon as the committee were frightened 
by deficits and began to retrench in one way or another, the blessing was withheld, 
and both the men and money failed.” 

The revival came through united and definite prayer, not for money but for men. 
A day of intercession was appointed, and the next few months the Society received 
more offers of service than it had in as many years previously. The next year 
the income of the Society reached the largest amount ever known up to that time, 
and the succeeding years witnessed great enlargement. 

Again in 1878-80 there were fresh financial troubles, and men were held back 
from the field, but this policy did not continue long. In 1887, without apparent 
knowledge of the preceding resolve of the committee of the Society, the present 
policy was entered upon, to send out every well-qualified and accredited missionary 
applicant. ‘The number of missionaries has arisen from 230 in 1872 and 309 in 
1887 to 777 at the present time. 
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We present this remarkable record as a series of facts worthy of the careful 
study of all who are interested in the fundamental principles which underlie the 
progress of God’s kingdom. 


DR. DUNCAN’S VISIT TO ASIA 


OR more than a year a visit of the Foreign Secretary to the Asiatic Mis- 
sions of the American Baptist Missionary Union has been in contempla- 
tion, but various complications and the pressure of other duties have deferred 
the date of departure. We are now able to announce, however, that Dr. Duncan 
expects to sail Aug. 27. He will go first to Burma, in order to 
be present at the conference of the missionaries which meets at 
Toungoo in October, and will return across the Bay of Bengal 
to attend the annual conference of the missionaries to the 
Telugus, near the close of the year. After visiting these two 
important missions Dr. Duncan proposes to go to Assam, and 
then return to the United States by way of China and Japan, 
visiting the missions in those countries as he may be able, 
and reaching San Francisco in time for the annual meeting of 
the Missionary Union in May, 1899. 

Let the earnest and heartfelt prayers of all follow Dr. Duncan in this long 
journey which he is about to take in the interest of the kingdom of our 
Redeemer. Let us pray that his life and health may be preserved, and that 
peculiar grace and wisdom from above may be given him, that he rightly dis- 
cern the signs of the times in the vast and needy mission fields which he will 


visit, and return richly laden with precious stores of knowledge fruitful for the 
future advancement of the work of God. 


_ Kev. 8. W. Dungan. 


HE BAPTIST CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN, ST. HELENA, is the only church on 
this famous but remote and isolated island except those of the established 
Church of England. It has ninety-nine members and four outstations, covering 
the principal points on the island with its services. Its nearest Baptist neighbors 
are the Baptist churches in South Africa, and it is in relations with the South 
African Baptist Union. 
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HE SOUTHERN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION BOARD gives the following 
tabulated statement of its work for the past year. The headquarters of the 
Board are at Richmond, Va., and Rev. R. J. Willingham, D.D., is Corresponding 
Secretary, with Rev. A. J. Barton as Assistant Secretary. ‘The missions in China, 
Mexico and Brazil are specially prosperous. 


Countries. | | Missionaries. | Churches. | | Members. 
China... . | 1845 40 | 43 21 208 1,499 
Africa. . . «| 1850 3 10 6 43 | 313 
Italy . ‘ 1870 I 25 21 55 481 
Mexico . .| 1880 | 13 17 | 32 ior 132 
Brazil 1882 | 13 15 21 283 | 9,274 
Japan : 1889 6 7 I It | 61 

Total . : | | 76 117 102 701 | 4.769 


= SOUTH AFRICAN BAPTIST UNION has two Associations and includes the 

churches in Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State and the South African 
Republic. The English Association reports 23 churches, 22 pastors, 1,884 mem- 
bers and 2,165 scholars in Sunday-schools ; the German Association has 6 churches, 
6 pastors, 1,111 members and 661 Sunday-school scholars, making 29 churches, 
28 pastors, 2,995 church members and 2,826 attendants at Sunday-school. We 
are glad to note a growth in all lines of work. Cape Town has the largest 
English Baptist church, with 241 members, but Port Elizabeth follows close after 
with 228. The German churches at King Williams Town and Stutterheim have 
328 and 314 members respectively. An excellent little paper, “The South African 
Baptist,” is published monthly, which is now issued from Port Elizabeth. President 
Paul Kruger’s troubles with the British government have not checked the onward 
course of the Baptist church in Pretoria, the capital of the South Africa Republic, 
which has grown in a year from 40 to 66 members. Kimberly and Johannesburg, 
known to Americans chiefly for their diamond and gold mines, have flourishing 
' Baptist churches. South Africa is one of the most progressive and prosperous 
regions of the earth at the present time. Less than 3,000 Baptists contributed 
more than $50,000 for the support of their churches and missions among ‘the 
natives the past year. 
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ELF-SUPPORT NOT ENOUGH. This Macazine has never ceased for the last 
fifteen years to urge the importance, and even necessity, of self-support by the 
native churches on the mission fields. We are deeply impressed that without it 
they can never become the vigorous, self-propagating forces they are desired to be. 
But it is a mistake to infer that self-support is to be advocated as a relief to the 
calls upon Christians in the home land. It is only that they may advance to more 
needy fields. As Rev. S. A. Perrine of the Assam mission puts it : 


“Sclf-support is entirely inadequate to do what the people and perhaps many mission- 
aries are hoping it will do, It will not lessen but rather increase the demand for money, 
just as the introduction of machinery increases the demand for labor. The missionaries 
ought to do their duty and put the churches on their mettle, not only because it is right, 
but because it is foolish to try to carry them; but let it be known that ‘Self-support’ is 
not a Revised Version of ‘Go into all the world.’ Obedience to Christ’s last command 
is better than all the self-support in the world. And if this agitation about self-support 
leads, as I am afraid it is leading, the people of America to think that it will take the place 
of contributions and obedience to Christ and dependence on God, it will come far short of 
doing the good that many hope for it.” 


66 TRIUMPH OF THE SUPERNATURAL.” — The editorial under this title in 

this MaGaztne for November, 1897, has attracted wide attention. It 
urged more reliance on the divine forces in Christianity to overcome obstacles 
and surmount difficulties in Christian work, and especially in foreign missions. 
It is not necessary to fear for the defeat of the religion of Jesus Christ by 
apparently insuperable foes as if it were a merely human institution. The 
power of the Son of God often sets to naught all human calculations and 
triumphs over his enemies to the amazement of his fearing friends. An ad- 
mirable illustration of this has recently come to our knowledge. The mis- 
sionaries in the Naga Hills, Assam, decided to cast a certain church upon its 
own resources and leave it to its own management. The church straightway 
chose a pastor who had been converted from heathenism only a few months. 
The natural conclusion of the missionaries was that a mistake had been com- 
mitted in leaving the church to independent action, and grave results were 
feared. But lo! the church prospered and contributed more per member than 
any other church in Assam, and converts were multiplied. The divine Spirit 
guided in ways contrary to human reason, and wrought wonders. Our God is 
a great God. Let us have more confidence that he will put the finishing 
touches on our imperfect work. 


HE BAPTIST UNION OF ITALY is made up of about twenty-five churches 
organized under the missions of the English Baptist Society and the Southern 
Baptist Board of the United States. The Union has a publication society and a 
journal, /7 Zestimonio, The annual meeting was held in Turin in June, and was an 
occasion of great interest. 
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OSS OF MAILS FOR BURMA. By the sinking of the “ Mecca” off the mouth 
of the Hugli, May 22, all the mails for Burma leaving New York and Boston 
between April 18 and 28, were lost. Those who mailed letters or papers to 
friends in Burma between those dates, and publishers of papers mailed at that 
time, are requested to send duplicates. We understand that the supply of this 
MaGazineE for May on its way to Burma was in the ill-fated ship. We very much 
regret that the stock of that number is so low we cannot duplicate the Burma 
mailing list for that month. 


HE WORK OF OUR TELUGU MISSION will be greatly facilitated by the recent 
completion of the railway from Nellore to Bezwada. The line passes through 
or near Ongole, Bapatla, Kundakur, Ramapatam, Kavali, Allur, and Nellore. Nellore 
has had railway connection with Madras for many years, but by a roundabout way. 
A direct line is soon to be constructed, and the new line will bring the most of the 
stations in the ‘Telugu mission within a few hours of Madras, instead of several 
days’ uncomfortable travel by ox-cart or canal-boat. The locomotive becomes the 
messenger of the Lord. 


MISSIONARY TENT AND CART IN TELUGULAND 


APTIST PROGRESS IN SWEDEN has been among the marvels of our mis- 
sions, and is perhaps more marked than any other Baptist work in Europe. 
No complete account of this work has ever been published. We hail with great 
satisfaction a ‘“ History of the Swedish Baptists,” in Sweden and America, by 
Gustavus W. Schroeder. Captain Schroeder was converted as a Swedish sailor 
in the Mariner’s Church in New York, and was the first Baptist convert properly 
belonging in Sweden. He has given us a vivid, forceful and accurate account of 
the progress of the Baptist movement among the Swedes both in their own land 
and in this country, and which must be read by all interested in the subject. We 
presume the book can be obtained from Captain Schroeder, 393% Fourteenth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HE REBELLION IN UGANDA is over, the Soudanese troups who rose against 
their English officers having been dispersed or killed. Great injury has been 
inflicted on the country and mission work by the war. Improvement in the con- 
dition of the Waganda and the progress of Christianity were brought to a stand- 


still, but with the return of peace and tranquility religious labors are resumed with 
every prospect of continued success. 


ROHIBITION IN CONGO. We are glad to notice that a new law has been pro- 
mulgated in the Congo Free State by which a further restriction is put on the 
drink traffic. It can no longer be taken into the interior beyond the river Mpozo, 
which is only two or three miles from Matadi. This is a great gain to the cause of 
the protection of the natives from the drink evil. We trust the time may yet 
come when there will be total prohibition throughout the Congo Independent State, 
but this could only come about by an agreement joined in and adhered to by the 


Portuguese, as their territory is separated from the other only by an, artificial 
boundary. 


HE SWEDISH BAPTIST CHURCHES of Nebraska at their annual conference 
passed the following vote of confidence in the Missionary Union. We are 


always glad to welcome their cooperation, which it is now proposed to make more 
close and effective than ever: 


selieving that the American Baptist Missionary Union is doing a blessed work in an 
excellent way, we, the Swedish Baptist churches of Nebraska, are glad to fulfill Christ’s last 


command through the said body, with which we are and will be in hearty sympathy and 
practical coéperation. 


The Swedish churches of Western Washington also adopted a similar resolution 
which we as cordially acknowledge: 


That we thank God for the mission work being done by the American Baptist Mis- 


sionary Union, and that we with our prayers, as well as with our means, contribute to the 
society’s missionary work. 


MISSIONARY IN BOLIVIA.— We are happy to print this note from the Sec- 
retary of the Baptist Foreign Mission Board of Ontario, and congratulate our 
Baptist brethren of Ontario on the privilege of giving the pure gospel to the people 
of the “neglected continent.” May their efforts be greatly prospered in the up- 
building of the kingdom of our Redeemer. 

1 am happy to be able to state that the remark that Bolivia “has no resident missionary ” 
is no longer accurate. (See MAGAZINE, August, p. 484.) The Rev. A. B. Reekie of our 
Board located himself in Oruro in April last, and he is to be joined by Rev. Robert Rout- 
ledge and wife in a few weeks. Mr. Reekie is quite encouraged with the prospects for 


work, Appreciating very highly the MAGAZINE with its marked improvements, 
Yours sincerely, 
A. P. MCDIARMID. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION held one of its most successful 

meetings at Clifton Springs, N. Y., in June of this year. The attendance 

was large and representative, and the subjects considered were of great: interest 

and importance. ‘The discussions of missionary questions and problems at these 

meetings by those who have a practical experience of the difficulties and trials of 
labor on the fields, is of special value and helpfulness. 


66°THE STUDENT MISSIONARY APPEAL.” ‘This volume just issued by the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, New York, contains 
the addresses at the Third International Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, held at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 23-27. This con- 
vention was confessedly one of the greatest missionary conventions ever gathered, 
and many of the addresses were of the highest character. Beginning with Rev. 
F. B. Meyer’s inspiring address on “ Preparation for Christian Service,” they took 
up the whole range of missionary topics, including the problems of missions on 
the field, the qualifications of missionary candidates, the character of non-Christian 
religions, the financial problem of missions, together with a large number of 
addresses on special aspects of the work on the various mission fields. No other 
volume has been published which comes so near to covering the whole range of 
missions in every aspect as this, and we recommend it to every pastor and every 
student and worker for missions as a thesaurus of information on the subject. 


OOK NOTICES. Rev. A. C. Chute of Halifax has issued a paper edition of 
his excellent sketch of John Thomas, the forerunner of William Carey. Too 
little attention has been devoted to Dr. Thomas, by whose influence Dr. Carey was 
led to turn his missionary enterprise from the Pacific Islands to India. We 
recommend this sketch as covering in a compact form all the information which 
will be needed by most readers of missionary literature. The prices are, in cloth, 
twenty-five cents, and in paper, fifteen cents, to be had of the author at Halifax, 
N.S. ‘Missionary Methods for Missionary Committees,” by David Park, just 
published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, will be found a convenient manual 
for chairmen and members of missionary committees in our churches. Many of 
the suggestions will be needless, but many, especially beginners in missionary 
work, will find the little volume useful. The price is only twenty-five cents. 
“The Heathen Lost Without the Gospel,” by W. W. Gardner, D.D., published by 
the Baptist Book Concern, Louisville, Ky., at five cents, is a scriptural treat- 
ment of the subject which will be useful. “The Story of Christian Missions,” 
by Robert N. Barrett, Ph.D., Waxahachie, Texas, is a handbook of missionary 
history for societies and bands. It may be obtained of the author for twenty-five 
cents. 
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THE THOMAS MEMORIAL, HENZADA, BURMA 


FOUR ASSOCIATIONS IN BURMA 


’ PROF. WILLIS F. THOMAS, INSEIN 


ERE in mission fields an Asso- 

ciation conveys quite another 
% idea from that which we ex- 
perienced on our late visit to 
America. Instead of being 
a place to be scrupulously 
avoided by the rank and file of the laity, 
with the bulk of our native Christians an 
Association is the one event of the year not 
to be missed on any account. Not only is 
it a time of spiritual refreshment to mis- 
sionary and other workers, but other attrac- 
tions are furnished by the choirs of the 
various mission schools connected with 
the Association, whose young people thus 
emulate each other in the effort to entertain 
the assembled multitudes. As we of the 


seminary are not as a rule in exclusive 
charge of any one field, but are rather 
brought into intimate relation with every 
mission field in the country, it is frequently 
our privilege to attend more than one of 
these delightful annual meetings. 


HENZADA 

Of the four visited by me this year, the 
first was especially interesting to us, as it 
was that of the Henzada mission with 
which we were connected during our first 
term of service. Our visit to this mission 
was still more grateful as it furnished us 
the opportunity of revisiting my birthplace 
in Henzada as well as meeting again with 
the church of Byinya where we met for 
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Four Associations in 


Burma 


INTERIOR OF SEMINARY CHAPEL AT INSEIN, WHERE 
THE PEGU ASSOCIATION WAS HELD 


the first Association after I took charge 
of the field seventeen years ago. Nothing 
could be more cheering than the evidence 
of steady progress made by this Associa- 
tion since Brother Price took charge ten 
years ago, not only in numbers but also in 
contributions, they having in the meantime 
put up the magnificent Thomas Memorial 
in memory of my father in Henzada town. 
A better evidence of the prosperous condi- 
tion of the mission under its present able 
leadership could not be furnished than the 
splendid gathering of nearly four thousand 
people in Byinya, where grand oppor- 
tunities were furnished for preaching not 
only in Karen, but in Burmese as well, a 
public discussion with a number of Bud- 
dhist priests, affording a rare opportunity 
of proclaiming the gospel to the heathen. 


THARRAWADDY 


Hastening home from the Hen- 
zada I was barely in season for 
the opening session of the Tharra- 
waddy, a child of the Henzada 
Association, and at present a ward 
of the seminary in the absence of 
a resident male missionary. This 
Association this year labored un- 
der the disadvantage of meeting 
with one of its hill churches, all 
huddled together in one long house, 
in a malarious region where the few 
people who come from the plains 
could hardly be induced to stay 
over night; while, therefore, we 
were glad of the privilege of meet- 
ing these mountain people, whose 
invitation coming through their 
heathen chief we could hardly de- 
cline, we were obliged to hurry 
through the business of the Asso- 
ciation in a single day. In spite, 
however, of these drawbacks, more 
than five hundred were reported in 
attendance, including large num- 
bers of heathen from the surround- 
ing hills who thus got a’ glimpse 
of the Christianity of the plains. 


PEGU 

Instead of our going to the next Associ- 
ation it came to us On our very premises, 
which were borrowed for the nonce by the 
little Burman church in the neighborhood 
for the meetings of the Pegu Burman Asso- 
ciation. With twenty-five missionaries and 
seven hundred Burman Christians in attend- 
ance, it was altogether one of the most 
unique assemblies we ever witnessed in 
Burma. While we have been accustomed 
to witness thousands of Christians gathered 
in our larger Karen associations and in our 
mass meetings of all races in connection 
with the Burma Baptist Convention, it was 
a new sight to us to see so many hundreds 
of Burman Christians gathered in our 
seminary chapel, representing twice their 
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number of communicants, and reporting 
more than a hundred baptisms from their 
numerous churches scattered over the whole 
delta of the Irrawaddy River. And yet 
this is only one of several Burman or non- 
Karen Associations in the province, which 
would certainly be a splendid showing for 
seventy-five or eighty years of missionary 
labor, had the work begun by Judson never 
extended beyond Burman-speaking races. 
It is to supply the crying need of pastors 
and preachers among these races that 
the Burmese Theological Seminary exists 
by the side of the Karen institution, for 
the former of which these self-supporting 
churches bring in their annual contribu- 
tions, which for all purposes from this As- 
sociation alone amount to over six rupees 
a member, which can hardly be surpassed 
even by the Karens. 


RANGOON 
We had time for only the brief visit of a 
day at our fourth and last Association, that 
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of the Rangoon Sgaw Karens with which 
the Karen Theological Seminary Church is 
connected, where we again found evidence 
that “the little one” had already “ become 
a thousand” many times over. For al- 
though the attendance at this Association 
may not always be as large as at some of 
its sister Associations, the reason is rather 
in its unwieldy proportions than in its lack 
of numbers. For wherever its meetings 
may fall, a large portion of the Association 
is unable to attend in great numbers, owing 
to the immense distance to be traversed by 
them. This year the meeting labored under 
the additional disadvantage of not being so 
centrally located as usual, and yet the mag- 
nificent representative assembly that wel- 
comed us bore eloquent testimony to the 
spiritual leadership of our beloved Brother 
Seagrave, who hopes soon to be reinforced 
by the much-looked-for grandson of the 
pioneer Vinton, who founded the mission 
so nobly many years ago. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST STATISTICS 


HE annual statistics of the churches 
comprised in the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain, and officially returned to the 
Rev. Dr. Booth, editor of the denomina- 
tional Handbook,” have now been pub- 
lished. They give a total of 3,842 places 
of worship (an increase of twenty), while 
the church membership is given at 364,779, 
as compared with 360,112, a net increase of 
4,667. The Sunday-schools report an in- 
crease of 1,079 teachers and 8,390 scholars, 
the totals being 51,800 teachers and 527,616 
scholars. In addition to those engaged in 
professional and secretarial work, there are 
2,606 ministers holding pastorates and 
5,021 local preachers recognized by their 
county associations, while in the colonial 
and foreign fields 147 ordained mission- 


aries are laboring under the auspices of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. The sum of 
£42,976 has this year been expended on 
new buildings and £56,806 in enlargements 
and improvements, while a further sum of 
£56,418 has been devoted to the liquida- 
tion of chapel debts. The Metropolitan 
Tabernacle is the largest church in Great 
Britain, with a membership of 4,487; there 
are no less than twenty-seven Sunday- 
schools connected with it, in which there 
are 7,478 children and 580 teachers. The 
statistics for the whole world give 50,978 
churches, 33,236 pastors and missionaries, 
4,705,953 members, and 2,251,022 scholars. 
Seven years ago the churches numbered 
42,650, and their membership 3,780,603. 


THE PORT, RANGOON, BURMA 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA AND IN BURMA 


PROF. J. HARVEY RANDALL, 


AVING just finished seven years’ work 

in America, during which time I came 

in daily contact with college men and educa- 

tional questions, and now facing the educa- 

tional question in an antipodal land, meeting 

college students and seeing the educational 

conditions, I feel that I am in a position 

from which I can discuss the interests in the 
two countries without prejudice to either. 

It is a pleasure to me to read of the 
interest and advance in our denominational 
schools and colleges at home. We realize 
the importance of this work, and we know 
what it means to our denomination. We 
rejoice with you at home to know of the 
rapid and continued growth of Chicago 
University; of the efforts for Colby; for 
Denison, Newton, and so many of our de- 
nominational institutions. Asa son of “Old 
Brown,” I am especially pleased to hear 
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of the efforts being made to increase her 
endowment, and when the time comes we 
want to help, be it ever so little. And yet 
I want to speak of another Baptist institu- 
tion which is in as great need of an endow- 
ment as any of our institutions in America. 
The Baptist College of Rangoon is making 
an effort to raise an endowment fund, and I 
want to compare its needs with the needs of 
home institutions. 

I take it for granted that the first object 
in endowing our denominational schools is 
to increase educational and civilizing, and 
through them Christianizing agencies ; and 
second, to do this through the Baptist de- 
nomination, and thus to teach the gospel of 
Christ as we understand it. If this be the 
object, and advancement of humanity the 
end sought, then it is one great work, re- 
gardless of the location of the colleges 
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endowed. The question is, will a given 
amount of money bring greater results 
toward this end in one place or another. 

In America you have, in addition to all 
the governmental, private and other denomi- 
national colleges, a Baptist institution in 
almost every state, and in some states sev- 
eral. These schools have millions of dol- 
lars in endowments, and we are glad that 
millions more are being added. ‘There are 
facilities at home by which not only every 
Baptist youth, but every other youth in 
America who desires an education, can have 
the opportunity to obtain it. 

In Burma, where we have thirty-six thou- 
sand members in Baptist churches, we have 
one theological seminary and one college, 
with no endowment fund whatever. In this 
one college last year there were 472 students, 
and the number was not larger simply be- 
cause more could not be accommodated. 

These young men, both Christian and 
non-Christian, are seeking an education, and 
if the Baptists do not give it to them the 
Catholics, Buddhists, or some other body 
will. Burma is distinctively a Baptist field, 
and we should not allow the fruits of the 
pioneer work of the Judsons and others to 
fall to the ground or be gathered by others 
through the lack of a few thousand dollars, 
when so many millions are in our hands in 
America. 

It is comparatively easy to lead a young 
mind during the process of education to see 
the truths of Christianity, but there is little 
hope after the mind has been formed and 
some other system of belief thoroughly in- 
stilled. Hence the vital importance of 
drawing in as many as possible of these 
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young men and surrounding them with 
Christian influence. 

The Baptist College of Rangoon asks for 
a very small sum in comparison to what is 
being given to other colleges, but it has no 
large body of wealthy alumni to call upon 
for help in time of need. An endowment of 
fifty thousand dollars would enable it to 
very greatly increase its work; and while 
millions are being given for Baptist endow- 
ments in America, who will give this twen- 
tieth part of one million to the only Baptist 
college in Burma? If you think you are 
giving all that you can to missions, do not 
think of this as giving to missions, for it is 
no more so than the endowing of any other 
college. It is simply giving of the wealth 
entrusted to us by the Master for the good 
of humanity and the advancement of His 
kingdom, and | believe this amount given 
here under present conditions will do more 
toward the end sought than an equal sum 
given to American colleges. 

The faculty of the Baptist College is 
composed entirely of graduates of Baptist 
colleges in America, and they are doing all 
they can for Christian education in Burma. 
I believe there are some graduates of those 
same colleges in business in America who 
want to help in this work by providing the 
fifty thousand dollars needed for endow- 
ment; and it is to reach such that I have 
written this article. I send it with the 
prayer that it may not detract from any of 
the home work or any other branch of the 
foreign work, but that it may reach money 
which would not otherwise be used for the 


Master’s service. 


EVANGELIST PO TOO 


REV. L. W. CRONKHITE, BASSEIN, BURMA 


~ HERE is a common impression 
that the missionary looks for his 
ae reward wholly in the world to 


come. A mistake could hardly 

be greater. There are lukewarm, 
and even false, brethren among his adopted 
people, as in the home land. But there are 
also many who show the spirit of Christ, 
and some in an exceeding high degree. To 
know and to associate with these is ample 
compensation for all the trials of a mission- 
ary life. 

There is a peculiar fascination for me in 
the life of my singular brother, Po Too, who 
was called higher in 1893. This man had 
absolutely nothing save the spirit of Christ. 
His face was plain and his manner naturally 
unprepossessing to excess. His mental 
equipment, either natural or acquired, was 
of the slenderest kind; so much so that he 
was regarded as removed from feeble-mind- 
edness by but a hair’s breadth, if removed 
at all. Of worldly goods he had none; nor 
had he wife, children or home. A Sgaw 
Karen by birth, the condition of the vast 
mass of Pwo heathen lay on his heart, and 
he spent three years in the Pwo School in 
Bassein in order to acquire the Pwo dialect, 
and especially to learn how to read the Pwo 
Bible and hymn-book, after which he gave 
the fifteen years that he had yet to live to 
almost or quite continuous work among the 
heathen Pwos. 

Everything within him was consecrated to 
his Master. He was not simply a young 
man, slenderly endowed, to be sure, but hard 
at work, and so accomplishing results. There 
was a simplicity of mystery, or a mysterious 
simplicity, about him that witnessed of com- 
munion with another world. He was not 
demonstrative, no hurrah, not the faintest 
echo of noise, in his work. He seemed 
rather a devoted, and accepted, channel of 
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divine influence in its simpler forms, those 
specially adapted to the lowly class among 
whom he worked. He always chose raw 
heathen communities, and while he preached, 
started a little school of the rudest pattern. 
As soon as a few converts had been made 
he left the field to others, and moved on to 
some other village in which Christian work 
had not yet been carried on. His course 
was steadily to the “regions beyond.” In 
this way he became widely known in various 
parts of our field. In addition to that influ- 
ence which cannot be stated in any numeri- 
cal estimate, several of our churches owe 
their formation chiefly to him. 

We draw near reverently to the jungle hut 
from which he was translated. For some 
months consumption had been busy, and he 
had at last to lay by his work and go to his 
parents’ home to die. One morning about 
two o’clock he called all the family, saying: 

“My earthly fellowship with you is fin- 
ished. Please tell teacher and mama, and 
all my friends in the city. The angels have 
come now with sweet songs to take me. | 
am to stay no longer; I must go.” 

When his father asked him if his mind 
was not wandering, he replied : 

“ No, my father, my mind is quite clear. 
The singing of the angels who are here to 
take me; can none of you hear it? | must 
go, and must sing in response.” 

He then sang jin Karen one verse of a 
hymn, “ Dawn is near and darkness flees,” 
and went away with the angels. 

A little later one who had often heard 
him preach in life and had hardened his 
heart, heard once more, in a dream, lo Too 
preaching and singing a hymn of entreaty, 
one that he had often used. That same day 
Shway In sought out a company of disci- 
ples, told them his dream, and was soon 
after numbered with them. 


HOME OF A TELUGU CHRISTIAN AT SATTANAPALLI 


LIFE AMONG THE TELUGUS. IV 


REV. A. A. NEWHALL, NEW ORLEANS, LA 


EAR Hanamakonda there were thirty- 
two socially separate groups in a 
village of five thousand inhabitants. No 
family of the thirty-two would eat with 
or intermarry with any other family in all 
the thirty-one others, nor would any indi- 
vidual visit socially any family outside of 
his own group. They must all patronize 
the merchants in the bazaar, but after the 
packages are tied up they are tossed into 
the hands of the purchaser or laid down 
for him to pick up, as is also the money 
which is to pay for them. Hands must not 
meet hands with parcels or money between 
them, much less come into direct contact. 
In the jostling crowd clothes will sometimes 
touch, but this is always avoided if possible, 
by gathering up the skirts and stepping 
about cautiously as if shunning fire. The 
accidental defilements incurred in public 
must all be removed on returning home by 
baths and purifications. In selling or dis- 
tributing books I have often tried ineffec- 
tually to get a Hindu to receive one from 
my hand; I must lay it down for him to 
pick up or toss it to him, or he would not 
take it at all. 


Once in making the acquaintance of a 
heathen family a little two-year-old left his 
father’s hand and walked fearlessly up to 
my knees. I returned the familiarity and 
put my hand on his shoulder. In a few 
moments he went back, was caught up by 
the mother, hurried into the house, where 
his little calico shirt was whisked off and 
thrown aside as if it had been saturated 
with poison. His body no doubt had a 
vigorous purification, and that shirt perhaps 
was never worn again. 

While I was at Ramapatam my Brahman 
moonshi fell slightly ill and asked for medi- 
cine. I brought out a powder, and together 
with it a glass of water to wash it down 
with. He took the powder but declined 
the water. I urged it upon him as better 
than any other he could get for the purpose, 
it being beautifully clear and cool, right 
from my filter, but he respectfully declined, 
on the ground that it and the vessels had 
been in charge of my low-caste servant, and 
taking the powder in hand went away. I 
watched him. I saw him go to the com- 
pound tank, filled from the drainage of oft- 
trampled earth, from which all castes draw 
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water in vessels none too clean, whose 
water at this time was yellow with mud, and 
there he took his medicine and drank with- 
out defilement. 

“ But do you feel quite safe living among 
them?” Quiteso. The Telugusare natur- 
ally mild tempered, peaceably disposed and 
not vindictive. ‘To be sure they have their 
personal enmities and quarrels, but these 
seldom go beyond words or a beating with 
the sandal, which is the greatest indignity 
one Hindu can offer to another. Even in 
the Nizam’s dominions where there is quite 
a Mohammedan and other foreign elements, 
British influence is so far respected that a 
European is seldom insulted in any way. 
The only annoyances that the writer ever 
experienced was the loss of one or two 
books by theft and a nocturnal visit from a 
poor maniac, who after giving us all quite 
a fright, at length composed himself on the 
veranda, where we found him next morning 
rolled up in a loose mat. 

This part of the Telugu country, how- 
ever, is not as safe for natives as the other; 
justice has never been as promptly and 
carefully executed as under direct British 
rule, and yet during our seven years of 
residence there a great improvement was 
perceptible. Twice we saw murderers (not 
Telugus) led past our gate from the jail to 
their place of execution, a stream outside 
the town, where they were beheaded. The 
local prison was kept well supplied with 
inmates, who were made to work for their 
support at several industries within the 
walls, as well as upon the roads of the town. 

I happened along one noon just as this 
gang of road convicts came in for dinner, and 
got a picture. The venerable bearded 
guards were Sikhs from North India. The 
criminals were of several nationalities; 
those wearing badges on their right arms 
being in for life, guilty of manslaughter. 
The others were mostly thieves. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF TELUGUS 


What do they do for a living? The 


answer to this question has been partly 
anticipated in the previous remarks upon 
caste, but more needs to be said. We have 
seen that the trades and occupations of the 
Telugus are quite like our own, though their 
tools and implements are fewer and less 
perfect, and consequently the products of 
their industry are ruder and less varied. 
Nevertheless, some of their metal and wood 
work, their handkerchiefs, rugs and silks 
are beautifully and finely wrought. 

To begin with the principal occupation of 
the country, farming. This is far from 
being what it is in our own country. The 
fashion of plowing with an upright, sharp- 
pointed stick fastened to the end of a 
horizontal pole, of sowing by hand and 
reaping with a sickle, seem to the foreigner 
very awkward and laborious. Then, too, 


the long rains and long droughts must be | 


taken into account, with regard both to the 
time of sowing and the methods of culti- 
vating. For instance, some of the grains, 
like millet, oilseed and “jonualu” (or 
“chélam”)—a small kind of maize but 
growing in heads some like “cat-tails,” or 
some like broom-corn;—if they are sown 
at the right time do not require much water 
except what they derive from the heavy 
dews. These are called “dry crops.” Rice, 
on the contrary, must be grown in fields 
that are kept flooded until it is nearly ripe, 
and as the showers of heaven cannot be de- 
pended upon for any length of time, arti- 
ficial irrigation is necessary, and for this 
India is famous. 

All over the country, but especially in the 
Deccan, the surface rain-water is caught 
and stored up in artificial ponds or « tanks,” 
as they are called, made by walling up the 
lower edge of some natural slope, leaving 
sluices and gates at convenient intervals. 
Some of these tanks cover only a few acres, 
and after two or three months run dry, 
leaving their beds covered with rich past- 
urage for cattle during the dry season. 
Others are as large as good-sized lakes and 
last throughout the year, getting low and 
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then filling up again, but never failing en- 
tirely. Such a tank lies between Hyder- 
abad and Secunderabad, five miles in length 
and half as wide, upon which yachts and 
fishing-boats are frequently to be seen when 
it is fullest. These tanks usually lie in lines 
or series, from the upper water-courses to 
the ocean. Multitudes of them entirely 
absorb the drainage of these water-courses 
for miles; others shed their surplus into an 
overflow channel, and if this is not all taken 
up by another dependent tank it flows on 
gathering strength from other similarstreams 
until it becomes a veritable river while the 
rain lasts, only to disappear entirely after- 
wards. Only rivers which are well fed by 
springs have a perennial flow, and these are 
not navigable for many miles from the 
ocean. The water of the tanks soaks into 
the soil as it is used, and very little of it 
finds its way into the rivers. Who can 
measure the oceans of water thus arrested 
each year on its way to the sea?) Who can 
estimate the extent of the calamity to the 
country that would result from the absence 
of this water supply ? 

Such calamities do come every few years 
to some section or other from the failure of 
the storehouses of the heavens to shed their 
usual showers upon the earth, but never 
over all the country at once. Such failures 
often mean a famine like the drought in 
Madras Presidency during 1876 followed 
by drought and famine in 1877, reference 
to which is made farther on. Farming is 
not only the employment of the proper 
farming castes, “carpus,” “ryots,” “red- 
dis,” but it seems to be an honorable occu- 
pation for all castes when not otherwise 
employed. Even Brahmans engage in it, 
taking up land and personally superintend- 
ing and helping in the operations, Al- 
though cultivation is very extensive in India 
the country is not over-cultivated any more 
truly than it is over-populated. There is 
plenty of waste land yet that might be 
brought into the service of man, and that 
which is now cultivated might, with better 


appliances and methods, be made more pro- 
ductive. As itis, rice is the staple wet crop 
and the small grains I have described are 
the staples among dry crops. Wheat has 
been introduced into India, and is now ex- 
tensively cultivated. Cotton, too, especially 
since the Civil War in the United States, 
has been successfully cultivated and largely 
exported. Sugar-cane is much raised in 
some parts, and so are bananas (called 
“plantains” in India). Some of the more 
enterprising natives are quite successful in 
raising European vegetables for markets 
where there is a demand for them, such as 
cabbages, beets, squashes, tomatoes, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, cucumbers and pump- 
kins. 

The processes of cultivation though rude 
are some of them quite interesting. Look 
at that rice-field near the Hanamakonda 
mission house, of say thirty acres. It has 
a gentle slope away from us. Advantage 
is taken of this and itis all cut up into beds 
of a few yards square, separated by ridges 
of earth a few inches high, so arranged that 
they are really a series of terraces with 


scarcely perceptible differences of level. 


From the roof of the house it looks now 
like a vast checkerboard. In a few weeks 
it will be changed to a sheet of green velvet. 
Later on the stiff, bristling spires, when 
caught by a passing breeze will remind you 
of the rippling surface of water. Still later 
its waving heads of grain become a billowy 
sea. Then after harvest the checker- 
board appears again, covered with unsightly 
stubble. 

For this crop a heavy sticky soil is needed 
together with a good supply of water from 
a neighboring tank. First the fertilizer is 
spread on the land, then it is flooded with 
all the water it can hold. When soft enough 
it is plowed (or more correctly, scratched 
with a sharp stick). Then it is flooded 
again, and this time plowed deeper, round 
and round each bed, over and over, with 
a string of plows, sometimes a half dozen 
following one after the other, a little to right 
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or left. Sometimes I have imagined I could 
see just how Elisha looked plowing (in 
company) with twelve yoke of oxen, when 
he was called and anointed. When the 
beds thus plowed and harrowed and trod- 
den by men and animals become pans of 
mud-pudding a foot deep, the seed rice, 
previously sprouted in similar beds and 
allowed to grow thick together for a short 
time, is transplanted into them by coolies, 
mostly women and children who, using the 
forefinger as an awl, insert two or three 
sprigs at atime into the soft mud. Then 
the plants are left to grow. Nothing needs 
to be done to them now except to give them 
plenty of water every second day and guard 
them well from cattle. The former is done 
by using the foot for opening or closing 
the connections between the beds, and the 
latter by watchmen, for whom watch-towers 
are needed to protect them from sun and 
rain and to give them a clear view of the 
field. As the grain begins to fill out, 
thieves also must be guarded against. 

In time of harvest persons of nearly all 


THE POPE 


HERE is no doubt that in the Vatican 
there is no little anxiety about the 
present war. Spain is the most thoroughly 
going Romish power, her armies have the 
Papal benediction, and it will not be helpful 
to the Pope to see once again that his bene- 
diction ends in defeat. Then if the out- 
come be freedom in the Spanish colonies, 
that will be a severe loss to Roman Cathol- 
icism. The developments of the war may 
probably open the eyes of some American 
Catholics to the real nature of their apostate 
religion, Spain is a fair sample of what 
Romanism can do for a country. There it 
has had practically undisputed sway for 
centuries, and the people have been remark- 
ably submissive to the priests. Their bull 
fights and their brutalities, their bad gov- 
ernment, their rapid decline in the scale of 
nations, brand the Spanish people as _ be- 
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castes who are unemployed turn out and 
work in the fields. After the grain is cut, 
bound and partly dried, it is carried to the 
threshing-floor, which is simply some ele- 
vated portion of the fiekd made smooth and 
hard. Upon this some of the sheaves are 
thrown in a circle, and then the grain is 
trampled out by the feet of oxen. One 
portion after another is thus threshed and 
thrown into the centre until all is finished. 
The winnowing is done with fans or great 
wooden shovels, with which they toss up 
the mixed grain and chaff against the wind 
or with wicker dustpans from which they 
pour it out, all in true oriental style. Then 
there is the master, who by day sits in ven- 
erable dignity under a little booth and takes 
his turn in watching or overseeing by night, 
to see that everything is faithfully and 
honestly done. He would be a Boaz if he 
had a beard and had not the front of his 
head shaven and his hair tied up in a pug 
behind and a religious mark on his fore- 
head. ut his surroundings are quite 
similar to those of three thousand years ago. 


AND SPAIN 


longing to a low grade of civilization, and 
the distinctive feature of the people is their 
subjection to their largely endowed priest- 
hood. ‘Then the Pope is a very large owner 
of Spanish bonds. In 1859 a large amount 
of church property in Spain was sold off by 
the government, and several hundreds of 
millions of bonds were issued therefor to 
the Vatican. ‘The establishment had ab- 
sorbed through the centuries most of the 
property in Spain, and now there are be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand priests. 
Compare Papal South America with Prot- 
estant North America! Compare the forces 
of the Protestant United States with those 
of Papal Spain! Compare Romanism and 


Protestant in whatever way you will, the 
difference in civilization in the best interests 
of men, and even in religiousness is exceed- 
ingly apparent.— Zhe {London) Freeman. 


PREACHING IN THE BAZAR AT VINUKONDA 


FAMINE RELIEF WORK 


REV. J. E. 


E here at Ongole have the famine 
pretty well under control. Today 

there are about two thousand people, mostly 
Christians, some from villages as far as 
thirty miles away, at work at the quarries 
on the Ongole hills. Almost all of these 
are in the charge of their pastors and as- 
sistant pastors who have come with their 
people and are over them as foremen, who 
also have the general oversight over them 
in all matters, spiritual as well as temporal. 
Our quarry is about half a mile in length 
and about one hundred yards in width, and 
it is a sight long to be remembered to have 
a bird’s-eye view of these two thousand 
people at work happily and enthusiastically 
to earn food enough not only for themselves, 
but also enough to send a portion to their 
families every two or three days. My con- 
tract here was to furnish 450,000 cubic feet 
of broken stone ballast and to stack it along- 
side of the branch railway line. This con- 
tract will be completed now within a few 
days. We cannot hope for normal times 
until about the first of August, whcn we 
trust the southwest monsoon rains will 
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come and all branches of agricultural work 
will be commenced. This will mean to me 
that my efforts to furnish food for the poor 
people need be continued no longer. 

To meet the prospective necessities of the 
poorer Christians and other poor people, 
I on the 23d inst. (Telugu New Year's day) 
signed another agreement, and this time to 
furnish 1,500,000 cubic feet of ballast near 
the railway station ten miles northeast of 
Ongole. This contract will furnish sufficient 
work for all who will be likely to come to us 
until the first of August. But it also means 
a good deal of responsibility, a lot of hard 
work, and much exposure to the sun in the 
fearful heat of May and June, for I shall 
have to go up there and live in my tent for 
at least three or four days out of each week. 
| should shrink from this did I not fully 
believe that this is God’s ordained plan to 
save his people. Personally I shall make 
no money, but I shall hope to come out of 
it by the first of August no poorer than I 
am now, and with my health unimpaired. 

I need not tell you that I shall be glad to 
know that many in the home-land kindly 
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remember in their daily prayers and ask 
for a blessing on the missionary at Camp 
Amnabrole, where they may imagine him 
with the pastors and evangelists of the 
Ongole Mission with a crowd of from two 
to five thousand people, teaching them to 
dig and prepare ballast that they and their 
dear ones may live and neither become de- 
moralized nor die. ‘To this end, if it please 
God to use us for the salvation of thousands 
who may come to us, we commence this 
large contract, and intend to make as good 
a fight as in us lies. The Darsi Christians, 
however, are so far away that not many of 
them will come to Camp Amnabrole. 

Last Sunday at a place some twelve miles 
from Ongole, where | was camped, I bap- 
tized a Mala priest and thirty-eight others, 
mostly his relatives and friends. This 
priest is a man of considerable influence, 
and by the by, for a Hindu he has consid- 
erable wealth. He proposes to build a 
schoolhouse and to keep a teacher there in 
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his village also, all at his own expense. 
When he saw that I doubted about his 
ability to do all that he intimated he wanted 
to do, he took out a bag of a hundred 
rupees and asked me to take it and keep it 
as security, and if he did not build the 
schoolhouse not to return it to him. Of 
course I declined his offer, but no longer 
doubted him. He also proposes to travel 
among his former disciples and to preach 
Jesus to them at his own expense. When 
the Lord Jesus gives us a few hundred real, 
live Christians of this type, the problem 
which now worries so many good, but faint- 
hearted people among missionaries and in 
America, will have been solved. Our God 
can give us these any day. When the ful- 
ness of time comes they will appear, and 
like the priest of Razorepaud, they will 
volunteer to build schoolhouses, support 
teachers, and themselves preach the gospel 
of the Son of God at their own expense. 


A HEATHEN OPINION OF MISSIONS 


HINDU newspaper, the /adian Social 
Reformer, has the following: “One 

thing which the Christian missionaries have 
done to us we have reason to be thank- 
ful for, and that is the social elevation of 
those whom it is defilement for the caste 
Hindus to touch. If it is possible for any 
religion as a religion to make the whole 
world kin, it seems to us that this universal 
kinship can be realized by Christianity.” 
Another newspaper, the H/indu, candidly, 
but not cheerfully, accords credit to Chris- 
tianity as the patronizing force among the 
low-caste people. It says: ‘ Between the 
Hindu community proper and the pariahs 
there is little love. Indeed, of the lower 
castes of the Hindu society and of the 
outcast population the Christian missionary 
seems to be the only and the most willing 
and competent protector and regenerator. 
That this should be so reflects no credit on 


Hindu society; yet it is a fact, and no 
reasonable Hindu can ignore the great work 
that these ministers of a foreign religion 
did in elevating a large class of people who 
are supposed to be attached to our social 
system, but whom the leading classes of our 
society have done their best to degrade and 
sink.” 

The H/indu at another time discussing 
the influence of the education of girls and 
absence of caste restrictions among a native 
Christian community, declares that this 
“will eventually give them an advantage 
which no amount of intellectual precocity 
can compensate the Brahmans for.” This 
remark was provoked by the fact that it 
appeared, from the matriculation examina- 
tions of that year, that of nineteen female 
candidates who were successful seven were 
native Christians, and of the Hindus there 
were none. 


MEDICAL WORK AMONG THE SHANS 


A. H. HENDERSON, M.D., MONGNAI, BURMA 


VERY year reveals fresh difficulties and 
E reminds us that we “ must fight if we 
would win.” I take them up in the order in 
which we have met them. 

The fear of the knife. This is especially 
prominent in the Southern Shans, not being 
found so much among those bordering on 
China. We have had but few operations 
and those have done well, but it seemed to 
spread like wildfire that we cut people. 
Again and again in visiting as I have fitted 
my stethoscope have | heard a _ horrified 
whisper: “See, he’s going to stab him.” 
This is being overcome, but has been made 
the most of. 

The false stories of the Shan doctors (so 
called), They threaten patients who are 
coming that we will dig their eyes out, or 
cut them up or do some other bloodthirsty 
thing. Of course the war is waging be- 
tween us, and there are dozens of their 
crafty tongues wagging to one of mine. 
Their nonsense, quackery and deceit will 
kill thousands of victims before it ceases. 

The superstition of the Shans. When 
a person dies in any house, offerings have 
to be made to keep the spirit from coming 
back. Of course we can follow no such 
custom, and when a patient dies, unless 
there are a good number in the hospital, 
the others want to leave, or imagine they 
are being troubled by these spirits. 

Our two-story hospital. \n the simplicity 
of my heart I imagined a two-story hospital 
a good thing, cheaper and more roomy for 
the money. I used the upper story for a 
class-room, with the Bible class, which in- 
cluded women one year. Now one of the 
first things you notice in looking over a 
Shan man’s body is a number of round, 
hard, black spots, about one-half the size 
of acent, on his arms or chest. They turn 
out on inquiry to be bits of silver imbedded 


under the skin as charms. If these are 


“good” they are said to be a sure pre- 
ventative of bullet wound, and I can quite 
believe it, on the explanation of a Shan 
whom I questioned about them. If you 
have these charms and are ever shot, they 
are not “good.” ‘This superstition is quite 
opposed to the plan of our hospital. We 
have learned, for every man who comes into 


A SHAN GIRL 


the hospital has the power of his charms 
destroyed, because he has gone under a 
floor upon which a woman has been. This 
has kept some from coming, but others 
risk their chances for the medicine, and I 
can hardly feel sorry for running contrary 
to such a custom, since we have happened 
so to do. 

The land on which we are situated. 1n 
olden times a large number of Burmans 
were butchered on our present compound. 
Lately we inquired of one woman why she 
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did not come to have her arm dressed. 
“Ah!” she replied, “That compound is 
keom na (of poor quality), Last time | 
came the hpeas were so bad that I got 
fever as soon as | returned home.” 


WAS IT A 


REV. 


AM not going to say! I shall simply tell 

you the facts as they were related to 

me, and then leave you to decide for your. 
selves. 

Turn to page 108 in the MAGAZINE for 
November, 1897, and you will read there 
of the building of a chapel in the village of 
Cron-quay. 

If your readers could see it, they would 
laugh at such a pretentious name being 
given to such a building. Less than twenty 
feet square, composed entirely of bamboo 
and mat, with a roof of leaves, it would cost 
perhaps eight dollars all told, in addition 
to the labor bestowed on it. Nevertheless, it 
is a building put up especially for religious 
and educational purposes, is used for that 
and that only, and is quite as good as one- 
half the houses you meet with on a jungle 
tour. 

It was my privilege to spend a couple of 
days in this village last month, and a very 
interesting time I had there, too. It was 
then I learned the facts given below. 

In the article above referred to | speak of 
the baptism of a middle-aged man and his 
wife. This couple had a daughter married, 
living with her husband at Porhane. Word 
was brought to them that their daughter's 
little boy (a child about five years old) was 
very ill. She wanted her father to come 
over at once. He went in his canoe and 
found upon his arrival the child to be so sick 
that it could not hold its head up. They all 
thought it near to death. The mother of 
the child wished to take him over to her own 
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And yet what are all these but the cries 
of a wounded enemy. Yes, wounded and 
retiring, for I believe it no exaggeration to 
say that we have stolen the hearts of many 
people with our medical work. 
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mother’s house, so they all got into the boat 
again and came over to Cron-quay. There 
the grandfather said : 

“ Now, before we go into the house, we 
will take the child up into our chapel and 
pray.” 

This they did, presenting the child before 
the Lord, with no one present but them- 
selves; this poor, ignorant Karen cultivator, 
but recently converted from heathenism, just 
simply made known their trouble and asked 
the Lord to help them. At once signs of 
improvement were visible, and two or three 
hours later the child was running around the 
village as well as ever. 

Now this is the story I learned while I 
was there. I heard it not only from the lips 
of the parents and grandparents, but the 
heathen around them all told the same thing. 
‘The whole village believes today that a won- 
derful thing happened in their midst. A 
great change has come over them as a result, 
for whereas last year scarcely anyone at- 
tended the Sabbath service, this year more 
than eighty were present at our morning 
service, and many of them profess to be 
interested in the gospel message. In the 
afternoon the mother of the child, together 
with another married sister, were baptized, 
their husbands being present and saying 
they would follow later. 

Now | have told you the story just as I 
learned it, without any explanation, without 
even disclosing my own belief. I close with 
the question with which I commenced: Was 
it a miracle? 


A TRIP IN BULGARIA 


REV. BASIL S. KEUSSEFF, LOM-POLANKA 


N the 18th of January I started for 
Kazanlik. I had to travel one hun- 
dred kilometers by carriage, and on the 
2oth at 5 P.M. arrived in Vratza-Mezdra. 
From there I started on the next day at 
4.30 P.M. by railroad, and the same night 
at 8 o'clock arrived in Sofia. I purposed to 
proceed straight to Kazanlik, but the breth- 
ren in Sofia begged me most earnestly to 
stay with them over the Sunday and preach 
for them. So I consented, and remained 
there three days. It was my privilege then 
to preach twice on Sunday to crowded audi- 
ences. In Sofia we have a station with 
seven members. We have no chapel and 
no worker. The brethren have hired a 
room which would hold from thirty-five 
to forty persons, and are conducting their 
meetings themselves. It was very cheer- 
ing to find that those who found the Savior 
during 1895, when I was a soldier there, are 
standing faithful for the Lord. Six persons 
expressed their desire to be baptized. | 
replied that when I returned from Kazanlik 
we will see about it. 

Sofia is the capital of Bulgaria and the 
centre of the religious, political and _liter- 
ary life of the Bulgarians, There I think 
we should have some serious work done. 
There is already a good beginning, and 
I believe that some very successful work 
could bedone. Near Sofia we have another 
station in a large village called Kostenetz, 
where we have six members. The brethren 
there have a chapel of their own, but have 
no worker. If there be settled in Sofia 
a minister he could very nicely work up 
Kostenetz as well. 

On Jan. 241 started at 12 at noon by rail- 
road, and arrived in Philipopolis at 7 P.M. 
On the next day at 11 A.M. I started by car- 
riage and arrived on the 26th in Kazanlik, 
at 5 p.M. The brethren were very glad to 
welcome me. I remained six days in Kaz- 


anlik. The brethren requested me to stay 
longer with them, but I could not, for much 
work was waiting for me here in Lom-Pol- 
anka. It was my great privilege to preach 
twice, to address a Sunday-school of thirty- 
five children, to hold a communion service 
and to conduct a prayer-meeting in Kazan- 
lik. Poor church! for many years they 
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have had no Lord’s Supper. On the Ist of 
February I started from Kazanlik at 10.30 
by carriage for Chirpan. From there next 
morning at 9 A.M. I started by railroad, and 
at 4.30 P.M. arrived in Sofia. I had the de- 
sire to visit our brethren in Kostenetz, but as 
I was busy for some important church work 
in Lom-Polanka, I did not stop in that place. 
Beiore | left Kazanlik the brethren asked 
me to come and settle there and work. I 
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would not refuse them and so grieve them, 
but said to them to pray; that if the Lord 
wishes it to be, that he would let it be. 

When I arrived in Sofia the brethren 
asked me to remain two weeks and preach 
for them. At last I could not resist their 
earnest appeals, and remained six days, in 
order that I might be there on Sunday. 
During this time | conducted six services, 
which were as well crowded as before. We 
had also the Lord’s Supper. The brethren 
there thought it wise to postpone the bap- 
tism of the candidates till the spring. 

On Feb. 7 | started from Sofia at 7.40 
A.M. and arrived in Vratza-Mezdra at noon. 
The next morning | started by carriage, and 
on the 9th at 11 P.M. arrived in Lom-Po- 
lanka again. This last journey was very 
unpleasant, for the most time it was raining 
and snowing and the carriage was not cov- 
ered. 

Our church here is very poor. During 
the last year we have raised 1,250 francs. 
Out of this sum we have supported par- 
tially a colporter at the rate of fifty francs 
per month, — six hundred francs per annum. 
The rest is for the building of our future 
chapel. Out of this sum we have also con- 
tributed to the German Chapel Building 
Society, the German Tract Publication So- 
ciety, the Hamburg Theological School and 
the Romano-Bulgarian Baptist Union. 

The number of our membership here for 
the last year was forty-two, twelve out of 
these residing out of town in six different 
places. The average of our attendance is 
between thirty-five and forty. In winter 
season the congregation is much better than 
in summer. In winter in many cases our 
present building is not large enough to hold 
our listeners; it has but sixty seats. In 
summer the attendants are fewer, because 
many are out of town in their fields, work- 
ing for months. 

Regarding our church at Kazanlik I have 
learned the following: It was a Congrega- 
tional Church twenty years ago. About that 
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time they were visited by a Russian Baptist, 
who informed them about the principles and 
practices of the Baptist Church. This led 
them to declare themselves as a Baptist 
Church, and they were baptized by Brother 
Kargel, who had then come from Russia 
and settled as a Baptist minister in Rust- 
chuk. I was amazed how they have stood so 
long a time without having had any minis- 
ter, and was led to praise God for his little 
flock in Kazanlik. They have now ten mem- 
bers. They are very zealous Baptists, and 
very strict. They have been very active 
in publishing Baptist literature in Bulgaria. 
One woman was converted. I believe that 
if work be begun there seriously by a de- 
voted minister, there will be great success. 
My impression is also that what is neces- 
sary is a special minister; but if that is not 
possible, some good could be done by occa- 
sional visits. According to my mind two 
more preachers we need, one in Sofia and 
one in Kazanlik; but as this cannot be ex- 
pected under the present financial state of 
our Missionary Union I have another plan, 
and that is to appoint two colporters, one for 
Kazanlik and one for Sofia; men who are 
capable of conducting meetings fairly well. 
Such men we have here among our mem- 
bers, and my business would be to visit them 
occasionally. This would be a cheap way, 
and an effectual one of working. 

The outlook for the future is very good. 
They no longer persecute us here. Every- 
body is calm, and we are gaining influence. 
There is no danger because of the politi- 
cal situation of these parts of the world. 
Neither the Bulgarians nor the Bulgarian 
government are so Russophile as they are 
supposed to be from outside. The present 


political relation between Russia and bul- 
garia is not natural, and cannot last long. 
So we are not afraid of Russian influence. 
As for me, I am ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for the Lord’s work here. 
help me and strengthen me. 


May he 


BAPTIST ACHIEVEMENTS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


REV. JAMES SUNDERLAND, D.D., DISTRICT SECRETARY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


TRIUMPHANT army of conquest, 
led by a triumphant commander ; this 
was Paul’s conception of missions in his 
day. And this is just what Christian mis- 
sions are today. As we consider what they 
involve, we catch the spirit of the great 
Apostle, and join in his jubilant note: 
“ Thanks be unto God who always leadeth 
us in triumph in Christ, and maketh mani- 
fest through us the savor of his knowledge 
in every place.” 

The story of Baptist Achievements in 
Foreign Missions is a large and most inspir- 
ing one. To Him who has led us in triumph 
in Christ, in it all, let us give the honor. 

This survey will not be limited to the 
work of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, nor even to that of American Bap- 
tists. 

Our study of these achievements will be 
along four lines: 

1. Jn Pioneering. 

2. dn Evangelization. 

3. Jn Organization. 

4. In Co-operation. 


I. Achievements as Pioneers 


We have little conception of what it 
meant for Mission Boards, half the circum- 
ference of the earth from their fields of 
operation, with no experience, and with 
little knowledge of the fields, the people or 
the work, to begin and manage wisely so 
great an enterprise! or what it meant for 
Carey to become the pioneer missionary in 
Bengal, or Judson in Burma, or Day among 
the Telugus, or Brown and Bronson in As- 
sam, or Richards and Clark on the Congo, 
or Saker in the Cameroons, or Upcraft in 
Western China, or for the scores of others 
who have gone in advance to tell the story 
where no other tongue had ever spoken it. 
What unknown hardships, difficulties and 
discouragements they were compelled to 
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endure, from inhospitable climate, the ab- 
sence of comforts, the prejudices and super- 
stitions, not to say the persecutions of the 
people. 


THE FIRST FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


That Baptists organized the first mis- 
sionary society of modern times for the 
purpose of giving the gospel to the heathen, 
is a familiar fact. The difficulties under 
which they organized may not be so fa- 
miliar, It cost something to be pioneers 
when nearly the whole church were either 
indifferent or hostile to the enterprise. Our 
great Andrew Fuller, the first Foreign Mis- 
sion Secretary, whose writings and labors 
formed an epoch in Baptist history, turning 
aside into a dark alley in the city to relieve 
his heart burdens in a flow of tears, after a 
day of toil and rebuffs in soliciting aid for 
this grand enterprise, is a sample of what 
many of the fathers endured in those pio- 
neering days. 

When our Baptist fathers formed their 
society in England in 1793, and looked out 
toward the world they desired to save, they 
found it closed to them. Not a govern- 
ment, heathen or Christian, outside of Eng- 
land and the United States, would give 
their missionaries protection. 

Carey would evidently have been driven 
home from India had he not found shelter 
in Serampore, a little spot owned by the 
King of Denmark. 

But thanks be to God, He led our fathers 
in triumph in Christ, into this work, often 
over their own opposition. Only His lead- 
ing can account for the change which was 
wrought in their attitude towards this en- 
terprise. He gave them the faith which 
wrought victory, and they successfully be- 
gan to sow the seed of the Kingdom in the 
virgin-soil of many dark lands. 

Carey and Thomas were the first to go 
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out sent by a strictly Foreign -Missionary 
Society. Our own Judson was the first to 
establish a mission under a purely heathen 
government. All other missions, at that 
time, had the protection of nominally Chris- 
tian governments. 


UPON THE SCRIPTURAL BASIS 


Baptists were pioneers in so organizing 
Foreign Mission work, that it should prove 
permanent. Other missionaries went to 
India before Carey, some of them most 
noble and spiritual men, like Zeigenbalg, 
Plutschau and Schwartz. But they were 
not sent by churches, but by the King of 
Denmark, Frederick the 1V. Their work 
was not perpetuated. They had no churches 
behind them. “Their enterprise was per- 
sonal, not organic.” It was rooted in no 
Christian hearts and convictions and purses 
at home. In the minds of the missionaries 
it was Christian, but in the minds of its 
promoters at home, it was little more than 
patriotic. 

Carey saw that if the movement was suc- 
cessful, the whole church at home must 
feel the responsibility equally with the mis- 
sionary at the front. He expressed this 
scriptural principle to his friend Andrew 
Fuller, as we have it in the oft repeated 
story: “There is a gold mine in India. I 
will go down and explore it if you will hold 
the ropes.” He gave a picture of true 
gospel missions. Look at it. Here is the 
missionary at the front exploring these un- 
explored lands, and the church at home 
holding the ropes that let the missionary 
down into these rich mines of unsaved 
souls, both with hands clasped fast to it, 
he at one end, they at the other; they ready 
for every signal from the front, and he 
sending up words of cheer; he by prayer 
and holy living, by the preaching of the 
word, and by every agency of instruction 
and persuasion, gathering out the precious 
nuggets, more valuable than any found at 
Klondyke, souls redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, and saved by his grace; and the 
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church at home standing by him, by prayer, 
by love, by study and advocacy, by liberal 
contributions, and by supplies of laborers; 
these forces together forming one great 
united force, led in triumph by Christ for 
the conquest of the world. This is the 
gospel theory of missions, making every 
church, every Christian, to “go,” to belong 
to the going force, by which the world is to 
be evangelized. It was given to Carey 
and to our Baptist fathers to discover this 
idea in the word of God, and to form the 
first missionary society of modern times 
upon this basis, a basis which has been 
the model for all societies from that time to 
this. We can scarcely overestimate the 
value of this principle. It is vital to the 
whole missionary movement. It has made 
it a great movement, stable and permanent, 
and ensured its perpetuity, and, with God's 
blessing, its triumph. 

It has also been of immeasurable benefit 
to the churches at home in quickening their 
life, developing their benevolence and gen- 
eral activity, and opening up abundant 
avenues for the use of all their surplus re- 
sources and forces. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION 


Baptists were pioneers also in the trans- 
lation and publication of the Bible in the 
vernaculars of the people. They believed 
that Pentecost furnished a model in this 
respect, that every one should hear the 
gospel in the “tongue wherein he was 
born.” So the missionaries set themselves 
to learn the languages of the people, not 
only that they might speak to them, but 
that they might give them the Holy Scrip- 
tures likewise. This was emphasized from 
the beginning. Carey, Marshman and 


Ward, the “Serampore trio,” put into the 
agreement by which their labors were gov- 
erned, that “we will labor with all our 
might in forwarding the translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures into the languages of 
India.” The Bible translated and published 
in forty of the languages and dialects of 
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Asia during Carey’s lifetime, shows how 
deep were their convictions about this mat- 
ter. Dr. Murdock says: “ The impulse thus 
given to bible translation clearly differen- 
tiated the movement of Carey from all pre- 
ceding enterprises for the publication of 
the gospel among the nations.” It is but 
natural that those who emphasize the Bible 
as the sole authority in religion, should thus 
emphasize the importance of its translation. 

What was begun so well by Carey was 
carried on with equal zeal by those who 
followed after him. Dr. Judson’s transla- 
tion into Burmese will always stand as a 
monumental achievement. Dr. Mason’s 
translation into the Sgaw Karen, Dr. Bray- 
ton’s into the Pwo Karen, Dr. Cushing's 
into the Shan, Drs. Brown’s and Gurney’s 
into the Assamese, Dr. Jewett’s Telugu 
New Testament, with the work of Marsh- 
man, the Goddards, the Ashmores and 
others upon the Chinese, of Dr. Brown upon 
the Japanese, of Mason and Phillips upon 
the Garo, of Clark upon the Naga, and of 
several of our missionaries upon the lan- 
guages of the Congo, form achievements of 
vast magnitude. 

There remains little more to be done in 
our present missions along this line; only 
some of the tribes on the Congo, in North- 
ern Burma, and in Assam being inade- 
quately provided with the word of God in 
their own tongues. 


OTHER FIRST THINGS 


Many other first things have come from 
our Baptist missionaries. 

The Serampore missionaries not only gave 
the first translation of the Bible in many 
languages, but also the first vernacular 
newspaper in the Bengali, the language of 
forty millions of people. Also the first 
large printing press, paper mill, steam en- 
gine, the first savings bank, the first account 
of the flora of India, and the first efforts 
for the education of girls and women. They 
were largely instrumental in the abolition of 
the suttee, and in the introduction into the 
renewed charter of the East India Com- 
pany, in 1813, of a clause for the protec- 
tion of missionaries, a protection which they 
have ever since enjoyed. 

It is impossible to present the pioneer 
work of Baptists in exploration, scientific 
research, the reducing of languages to 
written form, and in the preparation of pri- 
mary educational works, grammars, diction- 
aries, etc., and in the opening up of hitherto 
closed sections of countries to commerce. 
Yet these are all matters of immense value, 
and all helpful to the gospel and in prepar- 
ing the way for that higher and more intel- 
ligent and happier social condition into 
which the gospel is surely bringing the 
people of heathen lands. 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK IN PAS DE CALAIS. II 


REV. P. 


HAVE conversed with a great number 

of workmen from one end to the other 
of the colliery basin of the Pas de Calais, 
but have rarely met any one who professed 
any respect for the religion in which they 
were brought up. However, they do not 
generally fall into absolute unbelief; they 
arrange in harmony with their carnal tastes 
a religion of their own. They retain a 
vague belief in a God surrounded by mys- 
teries and utterly careless about the events 
of human existence, from whom no help is 
to be expected, but to whom, nevertheless, 
we must not neglect from time to time to 
offer certain prayers learnt by us in our in- 
fancy. As to worship and the ceremonies 
of the church they entirely desert them, ex- 
cept, indeed, submitting to them in obedi- 
ence to custom and fashion, in the important 
occasions of their lives. So the most deso- 
lating plague, the malady most difficult to 
cure, is not religious prejudices, but religious 
indifference, the absence of spiritual feeling 
which prevails. 

On the other side superstition has taken 
deep root in these uncultivated minds, 
which are like a neglected garden, allowed 
to be overrun with weeds and noxious 
herbs. These poor creatures accord the 
most implicit confidence in the scapulars, 
medals, amulets and relics. If one of them 
be taken ill, away go the friends to a long 
distance to offer candles and repeat prayers 
to a saint held in renown. The worship of 
the Virgin Mary has everywhere taken the 
place of the worship of the true God. In 
the smallest village there is hardly a public 
square where one cannot find a little chapel 
erected in her honor. Many proprietors of 
houses have made a little niche for Mary’s 
shrine in the houses, and even in the barns. 
There is not a house to be seen where the 
Virgin is not represented by a statuette; 
she is in fact the Diana of the Catholics. 
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Woe to the persons who should dare to 
touch these shrines. “Your religion is 
good,” has been said to me many times, 
“ but it is a sad thing you do not worship 
the Holy Virgin.” 

The worship of idols is inseparable from 
the worship of demons, by which I mean 
the belief in sorcerers, witches, and the evil 
eye. Romish priests, instead of combatting 
these superstitions, on the contrary encour- 
age them, because by means of these things 
they find a source of gain. In fact when a 
disease is obstinate or presents any strange 
symptoms, Roman Catholics to obtain a 
cure reckon less upon the skill of the doc- 
tor than upon the efficacy of a medal 
blessed by the Pope, or upon the interven- 
tion and ceremonies of the priest, who mul- 
tiplies or pretends to multiply masses and 
signs of the cross, so as to put to flight the 
evil spirit, and, in the meantime, pockets 
large fees. 

When it is believed that the priest has 
exhausted in vain all his powers of exorcis- 
ing, recourse is had to a stronger than 
he —to the Protestant pastor! I have had 
applications from many persons who said 
they were under the power of a sorcerer, or 
came to supplicate me to go and see a rela- 
tive of theirs tormented by the evil eye. In 
vain have I tried to excuse myself, explain- 
ing that diseases come under the doctor's 
domains ; in vain have I tried to prove that 
sorcerers do not exist. I found I was con- 
tending against prejudices hard as granite. 
After reflection 1 determined in such cases 
to seize the opportunity to visit the families 
who otherwise would have remained stran- 
gers to the gospel. Then I commence their 
education in true religion, and several have 
in consequence come to the service of God 
on Sundays. 

In 1881 the work of Pas de Calais num- 
bered four missionary stations: LBruay, 
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Auchel, Lens and Haifnes. There were im- 
mense difficulties to be overcome. The 
spirit of tolerance, which at this time was 
entirely absent from the colliery directors, 
has only made its appearance lately. Meet- 
ings in the workmen’s cities were vigorous!y 
forbidden; the workman who offered his 
home for any evangelistic meeting was im- 
mediately and pitilessly dismissed from his 
employment; much less than this brought 
down upon the workman the displeasure of 
his superiors; the simple fact of having 
attended at a meeting, the refusal to allow 
their children to take their first communion, 
the neglect to adorn their houses in honor 
of a procession, the reception and lodging 
of a pastor, exposed the workman and his 
family to the utmost severity of the direc- 
tors. 

The priests greatly fear the consequences 
of our work, and are incessantly on the 
watch to raise up fresh obstacles for us. 
Preachings, visits, menaces, promises, cal- 
umnies, lies, everything possible was set to 
work to set employers and employed against 
us and our work, but God was with us. 
The wonderful change of character mani- 
fested in the followers of the gospel was in 
itself an evident proof of the untruth of the 
accusations made against them, so that, in 
spite of all, the comrades of the disciples 
said among themselves in an undertone: 
“ After all, the religion of the Protestants is 
better than that of the Catholics.” 

The interments, above all, provoked to 
the utmost the opposition of the clergy. 
Often the admission to cemeteries was de- 
nied to us, and we had to invoke the aid of 
the law authorities. Protestants were con- 
sidered by the clergy to be apostates, here- 
tics and damned persons, and only fit for 
the devil and eternal fire; and every effort 
was made to prevent the dead Protestants 
from being buried in the cemetery by the 
side of the Catholics. The priests resorted 
to all kinds of violence. When they could 
not succeed in persuading the mayors to 
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refuse the authorization to Protestants to 
interring their dead in the cemetery, they 
managed to obtain from them an order that 
the grave should be dug in the most in- 
famous corner, that reserved for suicides. 
Several times on arriving at the cemetery 
with the funeral cortege, we found the door 
locked up; thus we were obliged to make a 
passage by breaking down the hedge. 

Now making use of the laws passed under 
the Republic we use all possible means, 
distribution of little books and tracts, sales 
of the holy scriptures, public lectures in 
ball-rooms and music-halls, open-air preach- 
ing and street preaching, when we are 
assured of the consent of the authorities. 
Many absurd prejudices against the gospel 
and its disciples have disappeared, giving 
place to confidence and sympathy. In win- 
ter, open-air-meetings being impossible, we 
replace them by meetings in workmen’s 
cities, in the houses of some of our friends. 
Neighbors, comrades and fellow-workmen 
are invited, also mothers of families, who, 
not having to make any preparations of toi- 
let, come, and bring their children. Thus 
we are able to preach salvation by grace to 
thousands of souls, who listen with deep at- 
tention. From time to time we have the 
joy of seeing souls awakened from the 
sleep of death, and pass “from the power 
of Satan tothe kingdom of God,” “from 
death unto life.” 

Nearly all the new converts from Catholi- 
cism have experienced severe trials through- 
out France; it is the principal obstacle to 
evangelization almost everywhere. But, 
glory be to God, our dear miners, owing 
principally to the fact, as said above, that 
they seldom work in the very place where 
they were born, and have usually near them 
only a part of their relations and friends, 
can at length, and after a time of hard 
struggle, hope a sure victory. 

We have now two flourishing churches, 
including several annexes in Pas de Calais. 
The membership is two hundred. 
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A PRAYER-MEETING AT RANGOON 


(The following letter from Rev. W. F. Gray, pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church of Rangoon, Burma, gives a 
pleasant glimpse into the social and religious life of our missionaries. Their thoughts and communications are so much 


occupied with their great and engrossing work that we learn little of their personal life. 


Mr. Gray, as pastor of the 


English-speaking church, is in a sense pastor of all the missionaries in Rangoon and vicinity. — Ep1Tor.] 


HERE is one feature of mission work 
in Rangoon which I do not remember 
to have seen mentioned in the MAGAZINE. 
I refer to the fortnightly prayer-meetings 
for missionaries only. ‘There are always 
from twenty to thirty present, and very often 
some one in from other stations in Burma. 
Such meetings among Christian workers are 
always interesting and helpful, but these are 
especially so. They are entirely informal, 
giving full liberty to each one. They are 
held from house to house among the mis- 
sionary families, the one in whose house it 
is held taking the lead. 

As a sample: The last meeting, May 23, 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs, 
Phinney. After singing “Come thou fount 
of every blessing,” Mr. Phinney offered a 
short prayer for the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the meeting and that he might con- 
tinue to dwell in us richly. After another 
hymn Mr. Phinney read Rom, viii: 26-39. 
He brought out prominently two thoughts : 
First, since we know not how to pray as we 
ought, the Spirit helpeth our infirmities and 
prays through us; and secondly, that other 
precious truth, that since God has so loved 
us as to give his Son, we may naturally 
expect to receive with him all things. Since, 
therefore, God is so pleased to give and 
bless, we are urged to believe him and 
expect all needed grace. 

Father Brayton, who is nearly ninety 
years old, and yet rarely misses one of these 
meetings, spoke of the preciousness of these 
passages, and led us in prayer. He is so 
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full of youthful vigor, and so much inter- 
ested in all departments of work, and above 
all so devoted to the work of God, that it is 
always an inspiration to be in his presence. 
After singing “ More holiness give me,” two 
or three engaged in prayer. Dr. Hicks 
especially prayed for the mission schools 
just now beginning a new year’s work, for 
our beloved home-land in this trying time of 
war, asking that peace might be speedily 
restored, and for our Mission Board bearing 
the additional burden of a new debt. Miss 
Lawrence, who has just arrived from home, 
spoke of having recently been in the noon 
prayer-meeting at Tremont Temple, and of 
the great burdens our workers there have to 
bear, urging that they be remembered much 
in prayer. 

The pastor of the English-speaking work 
spoke of some encouraging features in his 
work, but especially asked for prayer for 
two young men just arrived from Scotland. 
In this fearfully wicked city, where it is 
almost impossible to find even a respectable 
boarding-house, there are great temptations 
confronting these young men and hundreds 
of others like them. One of these is a 
Baptist, and seems to have been an active 
worker at home. The other came here re- 
solved to give himself to Christ, but just the 
evening before had so far lost himself in 
drink as to draw a razor on his room-mate, 
and had to be bound and closely watched 
for some time. Miss Eastman, Miss Phin- 


ney, Professor Tilbe, Miss Craft, and Miss 
Chapman each spoke, asking for prayer in 
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certain directions in their work. Professor 
Roach remembered these requests in prayer, 
and then after singing “Christian, walk 
prayerfully,” Professor Tilbe closed the 
meeting in prayer. 

After a half hour of social chat and 
Christian greeting all went home feeling 
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that it had been good to be there. I wish 
to add that it has been a constant source 
of pleasure to mingle with this company of 
workers for the past seven months since 
coming to Rangoon. There is a beautiful 
spirit of harmony and good-will which we 
trust will always continue. 
W. F. Gray. 


A TRIBUTE TO 


N discussing the resolutions for the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts paid a high tribute to the 
New England missionaries who settled in 
the islands He said: 

“ Mr. President, I have regretted to hear 
in this debate some sneers at the mission- 
aries and the sons of missionaries who 
have redeemed Hawaii and who are now 
presenting her at the gates to the people 
of the United States. I know something 
about that quality. IF know something of 
the New England missionaries and of the 
like missionaries from other parts of the 
country who, wherever, either in a foreign 
land or within our own borders on the fron- 
tiers there has been a contest for civilization 
and Christianity and peace, have been in the 
front ranks. I knew the fathers of these 
men in my youth, and I have watched their 
character and career ever since. 

“All over the West, all over the South 
after the Civil War, almost before the first 
settler arrived with his measuring chain or 
his rifle on the frontier, the Methodist or 
the Congregationalist or the Presbyterian 
missionary is found in advance. The cor- 
ner stone of the church precedes the corner 
stone of the cabin. There is not astory of 
true heroism or true glory in human annals 
which can surpass the story of mission- 
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aries in this or in foreign lands whom 
America has sent forth as the servants of 
civilization and piety. They have taken 
their lives in their hands. They have sac- 
rificed ambition, family ties, hope, health 
and wealth. No danger that stood in their 
way, no obloquy deterred them. 

“In this day of our pride and exultation 
at the deeds of our young heroes in Manila 
and in Cuba, let us not forget that the 
American missionary in the paths of peace 
belongs to the same heroic stock and is an 
example of the same heroic temper. 

“Our brethren and our children have 
done in the West what our fathers did in the 
East. Under new conditions in a later age, 
on the shore of a more pacific sea, in a 
more genial clime, they are to repeat in the 
near future the old and wondrous story. 

‘+The world shall see in that far clime 
the streets of a wealthier New York, the 
homes of a more cultured Boston, the halls 
of a more learned Harvard, the workshops 
of a busier Worcester. The time has come 
for another step and another advance, until 
halfway between America and Asia, in the 
very center of the Pacific, the United States 
is to plant her flag, the emblem not of em- 
pire, not of tyranny, not of force, but of 
freedom, of equality, of self-government, 
of peace.” 
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BURMA 
IN THE RUBY MINES 


MoGoK is 141 miles from Mandalay, and is the 
headquarters of the Ruby Mines district, as also 
headquarters of the Ruby Mines Company’s plant 
for obtaining the precious gems found in this 
earth. Yesterday it was the privilege of one of 
your missionaries, Rev. J. E. Case, to gather 
into the visible church of Christ //v7mg stones. 
Saturday, by permission of the lieutenant in 
charge of the battalion, a company of Karen sol- 
diers came in for Sabbath services. There were 
four of the number desiring baptism, and three 
more from the battalion here who were in the 
evening carefully examined and accepted. [t was 
after midnight before the meeting closed with 
‘* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’’ 
Sunday at 11 A.M. thirty-one were present at the 
service held in Burmese and Karen, and at I P.M. 
we gathered around the baptismal pool, where 
those who have waited long for an opportunity 
put on Christ by baptism. At 3 o’clock twenty- 
four remembered the death of our living Lord, 
and at 7 P.M. we had a meeting in Karen, Bur- 
mese and English, forty being present, eight of 
whom were English-speaking people. Pray for 
these disciples who are so far from other Chris- 
tians, that they may have the abiding presence of 
the Holy Spirit. They have been encouraged by 
the repeated visits, during the past four or five 
months, of Miss Lucy McGrath from Rangoon. 

There is here a court-house, post-office, two 
hospitals —civil and military — telegraph office, 
club-house, and several good European houses, 
which, by the way, have chimneys, as they have 
frost here during the winter months. But there 
is no building for the worship of the Eternal God, 
while upon the hills in all directions are Budd- 
hist pagodas and idol houses. Will the Baptists 
of America assist the few Christians here to 
establish the first place of worship, or leave the 
opportunity to the Romanists, who are waking 
up to the situation ? I say assist because I think 
with a little encouragement and financial aid the 
Christians here will do all in their power to go 
forward. Mrs. HeLen W. Hancock. 
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A GREAT CONFLAGRATION 


HALF the city isin ashes. Mercifully all our 
quarter has been spared. On April 1 one of the 
native houses caught fire, and as there was a 
fairly high wind blowing at the time, in about 
two hours the eastern part of the city, including 
the Sawbwa’s palace and compound, was left a 
smoking ruin. Only three lives appear to have 
been lost, but we have had four or five in the 
hospital more or less badly burned. Many have 
lost everything, but bear it with characteristic 
Eastern calmness. The present effect on cur 
work is that it has brought us into closer touch 
with the Sawbwa and people, as we have held 
out a helping hand where we could.—A. H. 
HENDERSON, AMongnai (Mone). 


MOVED BY MEDICINE 


I WAS resting at a small village on my way up 
the hills. I had never visited the chief, but he 
heard through my coolies that the teacher had 
come, so he came to me, inviting me to his house. 
There I found his wife ill with dysentery. He 
told us how many offerings he had already made 
to the evil spirits, and. still no relief had come. 
Of course we preached to him, and before leav- 
ing left five tabloids of Dover’s powders for the 
sick wife. Four days after our arrival at Sima 
this chief came with a happy face saying that his 
wife had been cured, and wished us to spend 
some time in his village on our return. As the 
rains had set in and the mountain roads were very 
muddy and slippery, I thought it best to get to 
the plains as soon as possible, so that we could 
not spend more than a night with this chief. He 
promised to take me to four other villages under 
him, if I came next cold seascn. 

At another village the chief presented me with 
a large yam and fowl as a token of friendship. 
In several places I was asked for teachers. God 
is opening the Kachin country for us. This 
morning the English Boundary Commission of the 
north arrived here, having completed their work; 
this means a settled boundary between the Chi- 
nese province, Yunnan, and Upper Burma. All 
along this boundary there are hundreds of Kachin 
villages which we can now visit with perfect 
freedom and preach the gospel of peace. 

MYITKYINA. G. J. Gels. 
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AN APPEAL 


In the presence of great openings for gospel 
work and inability to enter for lack of funds, 
Rev. W. A. Sharp bursts forth in this impas- 
sioned appeal: ‘* Would to God that I might 
move every man on the Executive Committee, 
aye, every Baptist in America, to tears for Pyin- 
mana, today. Help her, help us now, or her 
love may be won by another, and our crown of 
rejoicing another shall wear. God bless you, 
God bless the churches, bless us and help us to 
use Our appropriations as stewards of the most 
high. What opportunities! And yet our dear 
brethren are debtors for what they already have 
of this year’s glorious achievements.’’ 


CHINA 
AN IMPENDING CRISIS 


TIMES are portentous here, as in many other 
parts of China. Rice, the staff of life, has more 
than doubled in price, and the stock is very 
limited. It is estimated that there is only enough 
to last a month, while it is two months before 
the next crop is harvested. The shops will sell 
only a very limited amount to any one purchaser. 
A famine is threatening. Riots have occurred in 
Shaohing and Wenchow, and only last week 
there were disturbances at our outstations of 
Nying-kong-gyiao, and in the suburbs beyond 
the west gate of Ningpo. Rumors of all kinds 
are circulating about foreigners, and it will be 
Strange if the summer passes without disturb- 
ance of some kind or other. At the same time 
this general spirit of unrest and apprehension is 
driving many to seek for better things. Never 
have the people generally been more attentive 
to our preaching or shown so great a desire to 
hear about the truth. It may be the time of 
awakening and of blessing to our Eastern China 
Mission is at hand. 

All well here. Two baptisms in the city last 
Sunday. Am pushing along my translation work 
with all my might. I feel that it is important, 
yet am anxious to get it done so that I can spend 


more time in evangelistic work. The doors are 

opening on every hand. Never have there been 

so many calls, or so many favorable oppor- 

tunities for Christian work. Every one should 

press to the front zow. It is a critical point in 

our mission history. J. R. Gopparp. 
NINGPO. 


SPAIN 


Nor hatred but pity should be our feeling 
toward the Spaniards. Read this affecting state- 
ment of the sorrowful condition of the unhappy 
people: 

‘©O, dear brethren, now more than ever, do 
you not see how much is needed the gospel of 
Jesus here? Will you not wake up to the fact 
that Romanism is but a political party, that 
brings ruin to material interests of all it touches, 
and damnation to the souls, and this in the name 
of religion? Here the bishops are the foremost 
in fomenting a spirit of war and vengeance, both 
by word and with contributions for war expe- 
ditions. This has been going on for three years, 
and it is the reactionary spirit of these and their 
influence over the people, that I think has com- 
pelled Sagasta to take the step that has resulted 
in the declaration of war. Yes, in the name of 
religion and from the time of the inquisition, 
violence has been practiced, taught and praised, 
and now poor Spain! How mothers cry; how 
children and fathers tremble; bread thirty-five 
per cent higher than six months ago, vegetables 
can hardly be bought, meat scarce, and fish going 
up every day. Skeletons walking about in the 
streets, yellow and ready to fall any moment, 
others lame or without arms, all these returning 
from the glorious field of Philippines, where 
the monk governs, or from Cuba, where a fatherly 
government takes care of the renconcentrados. 
O, this poor people are taught to bear and do 
these things in the name of the holy mother 
and of our dear Jesus. Yet there is hope. The 
handful of disciples are coming from darkness 
to light, and the Holy Spirit working and regen- 
erating has put his own seal on them.”’ 
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Cart. LuKE W. BickeL and wife, designated 
to open mission work among the islands of the 
Japan Inland Sea, arrived at Kobe May 8. 


Rev. 


CHARLES H. Harvey and Miss Ger- 
trude Milne, both of the Congo mission, were 
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rec-nily married and will reside at Palabala. 


We offer our congratulations and best wishes. 


REv. 
Aug. 
Yokohama, Japan. 
Vancouver Aug. 22. 


MAINE, $178 85. 


Penobscot Asso, per A. G. 
Ray, Treas.; Lincoln Cen- 
ter ch., Bangor Second 


S. $27.14; Oldtowg ch, 

Biddeford 7 33 
Portland, S.S.....00. 38 
Skowhegan, Bethany ch...... 7 82 
New Sweden ch....... 5 00 

mission circle. . 5 00 
South Parisch. 17 


“students of Colby 
University for sup. nat. pr. 


care Rev. J. L. Dearing.... 43 50 
Rockland, rst church. .... 18 61 
Limerick ch.. .... 433 
NOE, 30 00 


Gardiner, 1st 50 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $22.00. 


000006 
North Londonderry 


VERMONT, 39. 


Burlington, rst S. S. Class 

0. 2, tow sup. of Pothe- 

ag Henry, nat pr. care 
ev. W.R. Manley. ...... 6 50 


20 00 
2 00 


MASSACHUSETTS, $946 26. 


Boston, Tremont Temple ch., 
C. P. Jameson’s Bib e class 
per, M.D.. 


§ 
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PRESIDENT J. HEINRICHS, of the Ramapatan 
Theological Seminary, and family, arrived at 
New York from India July 20. 


Rev. W. R. MANLEy and family of Udayagiri, 
India, arrived at New York July 24. 


Rev. ALFRED C. FULLER of Podili, India, 


has arrived in America for a period of rest. 


W. B. PARsHLEY and wife left Boston 
12, returning to their field of labor at 
They planned to sail from 


Miss CLaRA A. CONVERSE returns to Yoko- 
hama with Mr. and Mrs. Parshley, to resume her 


care of the Mary L. Colby Mission Girls’ School. 


Boston, Tremont Temple ch. 
(of which $25 is from Tay 
Edwards for famine sufferers 
and $5 00 front Frank M. 
Kimball for do. care Mrs. 

Beston Tremont Temple ch.. 

Clarendon-st. ch. Y. P. 
S. C, E. tow. salary of Rev. 
Thos. Hill, ~ 

Dedham, Second Y. P. S. C.E 

North Adams 

Lawrence, 1st ch......- 

Newton Centre S. S. for pupil 
in seminary at Insein Burma, 
care Rev. W. F. Thomas.. 

Newton Centre, Rev. D. Mc- 

Newton Centre, Mrs. ‘s. 
Smith $50, and Miss Anna 
H. Smith $10 for sup. student 
in Theo. Sem.,care Rev. W. 

Charlestown, rst ch 

Roslindale S$. S. for sup. nat. 
pr Tsao Kan Kin, care Rev. 
J. S. Adams ° 

Gloucester, Chapel-st ch.. 

Fitchburg, a friend of missions 

Cambridge, 


Prof. oO. Peirce 
A friend, G. W.C 


Chelsea, 1st S. for sup. 

Burman student..... 
Brockton, Warren-ave. ch. ... 
West Acton ch. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN JULY, 


1898 

Springfield, Highland ch. .... $20 00 

| Needham Y. P. 5S. C. E. for 

nat. pr., care Rev. C. L 
Davenport .... 15 00 
30 00 | Fellsch....... 10 00 

1377 | Quincy, Sw.ch. King’s 
| Allston, Bri shton-ave. ch... 530 06 
Fitchburg, ighland S. S.. 6 vo 

125 00 | Pittsfield,rst Young Ladies 

279 | Mission Circle for the T ‘okyo 
4.00 | Kindergarten Building Fund to oo 
32 44 | Attleboro, ist ch..........--. 10 00 

| RHODE ISLAND, $167.04. 

#5 44 Providence, Chie 29 07 
| SEE 50 So 

Cranston-st. Y. P. 

S.C. E for sup. San. Koo 
Keh, care C. H. Heptonstall 10 00 

Central P. S. 
C.E. forsup. nat.pr. Ningpo, 12 50 
Pawtucket, Broad-st. ch...... 9 72 
Wakefield 795 

Wickford, Mrs. Hannah 0. 

25 09 — vast of proceeds of 
12 10 le Of quilt ........-+s000. 20 00 
5 00 Newport, mstch.. 21 44 
70 00 East Greenwich ch .......-.- 5 56 

pod CONNECTICUT, $122.21. 

655 Asylum-ave. Y. P. 
0 00 Hartford Memorial ch.. 7 00 

Middletown B.Y.P.U. for sup. 

00 of Rev.V. Jonah, care Rev. 

6 88 C. R. Marsh, Markapur, 
10 85 40 50 


| | 
| 
| 
= 


Waterbury, 1st ch. Jr. C. E. 


$5 00 
Saybrook, 1st ch. . 2 00 
New Haven, Grand-ave ch... 20 31 

NEW YORK, $2,257.63. 
New York, Mr. Ralph L. Cut- 

ter, 2d quarter's salary of 

Rev. G. A. Huntley, M.D., 

and wife to July 12, 1898... 200 00 
New York, Alexander-ave. S. 

S. tow. sup. Ko Shwe Min. 50 00 
New York, Judson Mem’ 'e. 

E. ist quarter's sub. 

to the salary of Rev. Ernest 

Griggs and wife, Mandalay, 

JUPMA .... eevee 00 
Cortland, a friend, for the 
preaching of the one to 

the destitute 500 co 
Syracuse, Delaware-st. 

S.C. E. tow. salary of Rev. 

W.W. Cochrane 200 
Amsterdam, 1st ch. for sup. 

Karen prs 13 00 
26 30 
A friend of missions, of wh. 

$50 is for Mrs. KE. W. Clark, 

to be used at her discretion. 100 00 
Reading Centre ch. ... 
Pine Plains ch., children’s 

day collection ............-. 11 70 
Belmont + 10 00 

Y P. Miss. Soc..... 3 00 
Belfast S. S.. 327 
Mannsville B. "Pp. U. 2 00 
Olean Y. P. S.C. E.......... 15 00 
Uxford and Greene, Rev. W. 

E, Demorier, tow. sal. Rev. 

W.C. Owen, Bapatia..... 5 00 
Perry, Leicester-st. ch........ 3 50 
Cohoes ch. add’l..... 00 
Norway Cheeses 9 25 
Little Falls ch, in part ceswaee 5 00 
10 00 
Fabins Y. P. S.C. E. ry Sup. 

Auek, care Rev. E, G. Phil- 

lips, Tura, Assam..... 3000 
Manchester 23 82 
Saratoga Springs, ist S. S.. 14 62 
Lawrenceville ch........++ ee. 400 
Massena ch..... eee. 2 50 
Pitcairn ch § 00 
Glens Falls Y. P. S.C. E. tow, 

sup. R.-Sangaviah and C. 

Peter, care Rev. W. A. Stan- 

ton, Kurnool, 10 00 
Utica’ Tabernacle ch. ........ 50° 00 
New York, Mem’! ch., Mrs. 

M. D. Harris ............ 00 
New York, Sixteenth ch ..... 5 00 
Yonkers, Nepperhan-ave. Y. 

sss 5 00 
Rockville Centre ch ...-.e-. 10 13 

Motteawan Y. 34 41 
77 
Croton Fallsch.... ......... 18 22 
Kent and Fishkill ch......... 1 58 
Ludiagtonville ch 1 66 
Mahopac Falls ch ........... 7 16 
Jamestown Sw. ch.......... 230 
NEW JERSEY, $510.73. 
Jersey Cay. Bergen ch., Miss 
Eva Palmer tow. —, nat. 
pr., care of Rev. > 
Morristown, Edwin R. Smith 

tow. sup. Paul, care Rev. W. 

Warrenville, S. D. Knapp.. 5 00 
Elizabeth, ist Y. P. S.C 6 25 


Donations 


New Brunswick, Livingston- 
ave. ch. of wh. $25 is for Lah 
Thoon, care Miss S. E. Has- 
$41 82 


Jersey City, Bergen Y. P. * 13 15 
Stelton, Piscataway ch. ...... 115 68 
Friendship S. 15 17 
Ridgewood, Jr. C. E. Soc.. 400 
Bloomfield 62 00 
Montclair 10 00 
Pleasantville ch. add’ eccove 2.00 
New Brunswick, ist assis 170 19 
Hopewell, Calvary 63 
Mi dletown ch. 94 05 

Cape May C. H., Y. PU. 

for Kmwa Ka Lay, care Rev. 
C. L. Davenport........... 6 29 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,383.21. 


Philadelphia, Y. P. S. C. E. 
of Blockley ch. for sup. Rev. 
Saw She, care Rev. W. F. 


Thomas....- os 3 60 
Minersville, Lewis E. Jones, 

1,000 00 
Phila. Covenant ch.......... 11 87 

“Bethlehem ch. for hos- 

pital assistant and nat. prs., 

care Dr. M. B. Kirkpatrick. 120 00 
Fourth S. S. per J. L. Siner 

for nat. prs , care Dr. M. B. 

Kirkpatrick’ 00 
Mrs. S. A. Trevor (of hich 

$500 is in memoriam «f Dr. 

M. R. Trevor and $600 being 

for Mrs. M.B. Ingalls’ <a 

Sor 1,000 00 
Rev. C, F. Winbigler for Ler 

Plaw, care Dr. A. Bunker.. 6 25 
Wayne Central S. S. for 

Moung Law, care Rev. L. 

W. Cronihite 35.00 
Parker Ford Y. P. S.C. E. 3 50 
New Bethlehem coos 34 55 
Oakland ch.. 6 45 
Johnsonburg ch. * § 00 
Tioga Asso. . see 50 
Edwardsdale, Welsh ch.. 800 
Haydentown Union Y. P. S. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA, $6.28. 


Washington, Grace ch,....... 6 28 
VIRGINIA, §3.50. 
Christiansburg, Mem'l ch,.... 2 50 


Big Springs ch., Elliston..... 1 


WEST VIRGINIA, $268.93. 


Alderson, Greenbrier ch. bal. 2 60 
Trace Fork 3 
Enon ch..... 3 05 
Lookout ch, eee 82 
Cavendish 

and wife....... 100 00 
Charleston, Virginia-ave. ch.. 2 02 
Clarksburg, 1st ch $71.70; do 

S. S., $31.24; do ¥. P. S.C. 

E., $44.42 (of which $100 is 

tow. salary of Rev. 

Boggess, India).... ......- 147 36 
OHIO, $630.09. 
Columbus, Mrs. Abbie Bunker 50 
Springfield, A. Judson Tuttle 2 00 


Proepect CR. 


Akron, ist ch. tow. sup. of 
Hemmai Klai 25 00 
Columbus, Nort B.Y P.U. 


tow. sup. Perry Abram, care 
Rev. J. Newcomb 


10 090 
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Cleveland, $20 00 
Superior-st. ch.... 41 16 
Jr. B 

Medina, 1st 9 41 
Delaware, ist ch....... 17 70 
Dayton, istch.... 63 


4 
Avon S. S. tow. sup. Pau Gree, 
Burma 


3.15 
Sandusky, rst 1 50 
Ashland, Miss Jessie Hulit.. 1 00 
Martinsburg 6 00 
Owl Creek bbadeséecaecnaiks 2 60 

40 


INDIANA, $286.52. 


Huntington, ist B. Y.P.U.. 3 
Alexandria, Frances E. Smith, 
deceased, and to constitute 


8 


Rev. D. G. Dunkin H. L. 
100 00 
Indianapolis, ch.... 100 
banon ch ......« 29 08 
Pleasant Valley ch.. 2 00 
4 00 
Fort Wayne ch ..........+- 75 00 
Huntington ch 11 10 
OSWEGO CR 4 34 
Jefferson ch.......... 300 
Pleasant View ch............ 400 
East Union 
Wolcottviile ch.............. 
S. Sccccccece 
Jr. Union 
Union Valley ch...... 
Elkhorn ch......-..- 


ILLINOIS, $359 20. 


Chicago, Belden-ave. ch. for 
Bulgarian work............ 


100 00 
Chicago, Calvary C. E. Soc. 
personal gift for Po Sau, 
care Rev.W. K. McKibben, 
SWAOW 5 00 
Hunterstown mission. 4 25 
Pastor's birthday-book 1 68 
Blue Mound ch...........--. 175 
39 39 
7 00 
Urbana ch..... «oe 22 go 
Girard ch......... $89 
Pleasant Plains ch....... «se 400 
Chicago, 2d ch., a friend 5 35 
Morgan Park 10 00 
Wheaton Y. P. tow. sup. of 
Adanka Pariah, care Dr. J. 
E. Clough, Ongole 12 00 
Woodstock S. S. for sup. of 
nat. pr., care of Rev. J. E. 
Clough, D.D 7 95 
Woodstock, Miss J E. Son- 
100 
Seth . 3 00 
Sailor Springs ch.....-.....- 3 85 
Amboy ch..... 19 50 
Liberty ch 2.00 
Ontario ch. 3 45 
Peoria, 1st ch.. 39 89 
1 co 
Belvidere, Miss Grass 10 00 
Salem ch........ 207 
East Union ch 10 


1 
27 50 


South Chicago, Tab. Sw. y. P. 


= 
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IOWA, $181.15. 


Mapleton, Harriet J Perrin.. 
Julia A. Masters, 
for girls’ school in China. . 
East Des Moines ch.......... 
— Lake, Miss L. M. Brig- 
Washington S. S. for M. Ka- 
tiah care Rev. W. H. Beeby, 
Hanamaconda ............ 
‘Central University, Pella..... 
Leon ch 
‘Centerville B. Y. P. for Ah- 
boda, care <* A. Bunker. 
Centerville S. S. 


West Union ch..... .... 
‘Linn Grove ch. ............- 
Harrisburg S. S........--000 

MICHIGAN, $37.75. 


Bloomfield Mission Circle .... 
Detroit, ust ch. 
Grand _ Rapids, Wealthy- ave. 
B. Y. P. U. tow. sup. B. W. 
lonia ch. for quarter ending 
June 30, 
Kalamazoo, Douglas-ave. S. S. 
Escanaba, Rev. J.S. Ccllins, 
Farmington 
Manistique, Sw. ch. . . 
-Gulliver, Mrs. Nelson.. 


MINNESOTA, 


Parl, cat 000 
West China, 
sad Miss Bunnell for do. 
sh a friend for do. . 

Mankato, Sw. ch. for Rev. 

Viking, China ...... 

Willmar ch. for J. seenepee 

Bapatla, India . 
Friburg ch for ‘Luxmiah 


Udayagiri, Ind......-...... 
Kenneyville ch, ..........--- 
Albert Lea, ist ch.. .......... 
Brownsdale ch. ......+++.... 
Mrs. O. N. Hunt, for Koria 

Pixley, care Rev. as 

Fuller, India ............. 

WISCONSIN, $97.27. 


Maiden Rock ch. W. G. ....- 

Whitehall ch. 

North Greenfield ch..... .... 

Racine ch. 

Green Bay Ch. 
s.S 


Fast Side S. S.. hee 
Ashland, Sw. ch. 


MISSOURI, &1.14. 


St. Louis, Broadway Mission 
Children of Primary 
ment 


KANSAS, $75.71. 

Girard ch. . 

Kansas City, "Young “Men's s 

Class, tow, sup. nat. pr. . 

Blue Mound ch. 
Osage ch 
Mound Valley ch. 
Altamont ch. 
Weir City ch..... 
ALorena ch, 


$164.99. 


$5 


Donations 


NEBRASKA, $142 75. 


Gh 
Dorchester Ch 
Stromsberg W.C. tow. 
Telugu nat, pr.. 
Omaha 
Y. P.S. tow. nat. 
pr., Assam ... ; 
Estina, Miss N 
Valley 
** ch. des. to nat. work, 
care Rev. W. R. Manley.. 


Osseo Sw. ch...... 
COLORADO, $133.50. 
Durango Gh. 
Colorado Springs Y.P.S. tow. 
sup. Bible woman ......... 


Denver, Sw. Y. P. S. tow. sup. 
Mat. PF 
La Junta ch 
Mrs. R. 
tow. sup. nat. pr....-.+-+ 
Rocky Ford ch 


CALIFORNIA, $73.65. 


Corona S S. birthday box.. 
Los Angeles, Sw. B. Y. P. U. 
for sup. nat. pr , care odie. O. 
Swanson, Assam 
Oakland, Tenth-ave. ch..... 
Napa B. PLU 
Linne, Sw. ch. for sup. nat pr. 


Fallbrook 

B.Y.P.U. tow. 

nat. pr., care Rev. C. R. 

Marsh, 
Exeter S.S.. 


OREGON, $27 42. 


Portland, ist ch 
Nobles ch... .... 
B. B. Jacques and wife, tow. 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. J. E. 
Cummings, Henzada....... 
Astoria, C. O. Hallberg..... ° 


NORTH DAKOTA, $1.40. 


Jamestown ch .. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $17.50, 


Flandreau, Mrs. Dora Petti- 
Aug. Anderson 
Turkey Valley, for 
Nelson, Africa. . 


WASHINGTON, $16.05. 


IDAHO, $2.50. 


MONTANA, 


Great Falls, American ch..... 
GEORGIA, $25. 
Albany Y. L. M. S. for Rev. 
China . 


$9.60. 


Carlin, Swatow, 


10 00 


2 50 


INDIAN TERRITORY, 


Colored ch. $2 00 
OKLAHOMA, $2.83. 
284 
GERMANY, $19.00, 
Valmarstein ch. Marks 75-0; 
Lehe ch. Marks 4-20........ 1g 00 
LEGACIES 
Wethersfield, Conn , 
est. Merit Butler, $80 oo 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
bequest of Key. 
Isaac Butterfield .1,000 00 
St. Paul, Minn., Caro- 
line M. Drake .... 200 00 
1,2%0 00 
$10,473 00 
Donations and _ legacies 
from April 1, 1898, to 
90,576 79 
Donations and legacies 
from April 1, 18,8, to 
Aug. 1, 1898.0... $101,044 79 
Donations received to Aug. 1, 1898: 
New Hampshire... ...... 110 94 
Vermont 171 45 
Massachusetts........... 2,924 il 
Rhode Island............ 586 74 
Connecticut ............. 704 30 
7,017 §8 
2,571 
Pennsylvania ............ 3,992 39 
Delaware 9 00 
District of Columbia. ... 43 34 
Maryland........... .... 9 87 
8 50 
West Virginia . 475 89 
hio 60% + 58608006 3,294 7! 
Illinois eee 2,224 42 
1,006 03 
Wisconsin ........ . 313 46 
Kansas «<0 345 42 
402 12 
2006000 193 17 
California 59,007 15 
. 000 152 yo 
North Dakota........... 27 65 
South Dakota ........... 176 42 
gt 70 
cece 1 00 
10 00 
South Carolina 4 00 
Tennessee 5 00 
eee 50 00 
eor. 30 00 
18 00 
5 00 
Indian Territory ......... 53 10 
§ 00 
Nova Scotia........+.++- 10 00 
Germany sees 1g 00 
India....... 38 27 
Ja BPAN 1,000 00 
Miscellaneous . 1 00 
6 00 
248 7 
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$7 05 
3 70 
5 00 4 20 
55 4° 575 
10 00 So 
4 00 | 12.05 
12 27 
25 00 
6 50 
10 00 
45 00 12 50 
6 25 200 
§ 09 
87 
2 36 00 
2 5° 00 
15 10 
3 10 
23 00 
100 20 00 
1 50 
270 25 00 
3 00 
3 35 | 12 50 | 
50 00 
3 00 
2 30 | ee 
5 00 
2 50 | 2 00 | I 
11 40 | 
15 00 
10 00 | 
1 00 
19 16 25 00 
3 00 
3 00 4 00 
30 00 3 00 | | 
3 65 | 
00 7 50 
315 
24 71 | 
| 12 00 
26 55 | 
10 25 | 
10 00 
25 00 2 00 
| 
773 | 
4 00 | 
13 50 | 5 00 
5° 57 — 
12 24 
= 
6 00 | 
P| | Seattle, North ch............ 6 50 
| on. 50 
: | 155 
| Alfred Medin........ 3 00 
$75 | 
| 
12 50 | 2 50 | 
7 34 | 
13 26 | 
85 | | 
22 80 | 
3 60 | 
165 | 
5 26 | 
1 70 | 
1 00 25 00 
/ 


Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, 
says: “ When completely tired out by 
prolonged wakefulness and overwork, 
it is of the greatest value tome. As 
a beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. lI. 


Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


“What is the price of Dobbins’ Electric Soap?” 

“Five cents a bar full size, just reduced from ten. 
Hasn’t been less than ten for 33 years.” 

“Why that's the price of common brown soap. Send 


me a.bux. I can’t afford to buy any other soap after 


NIAGARA 
VAPOR... 
BATHS... 


We are the original man- 
ufacturers of Portable Vapor Baths. 

We have, during the last ten years, supplied 
thousands of our Baths to physicians, hospitals, 
sanitariums, etc., and we are now, for the first time, 
advertising them airect to the general public. 


h 
IN BUYING A Sta that 
stands on the 


VAPOR BATH floor. If a manu- 


ou may take it for granted that his ‘“‘ Steel 
‘rame”’ is a wire hoop that rests on the shoulders 
of the bather. 
‘Get one tha: is covered with proper material. In- 
sist on seeing a sample of material before order- 
ing. We make our own covering material and 
rint it with a handsome “all over’’ pattern of 
Niagara Falls. 

Get one with a thermometer attachment. Don’t 
go it blind—a bath that is too hot or not hot 
enough will be of no benefit to you i 

Get one that you can return and have your 
money back if not satisfactury in every way. 

Send for sample of material and interesting 
booklet that will tell you all about Vapor Baths. 

Vapor Baths are an acknowledged household 
necessity. ‘Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur or 
Medicated Baths at Home, 3c. Purifies system, 
produces cleanlin-ss, health, strength. Prevents 
disease, obesity. Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, La Grippe, Malaria, Eczema, Catarrh 
Female Ills, Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney 
Troubles. Beautifies Complexion. 


Price of Niagara Baths, $5.00 


JONES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Department F. W. N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


facturer does not 
show you a cut of the frame without the covering, : 


this.” 


FOR BAPTIST CHURCHES 


THE BEST MISSIONARY MAP 


Is the New Map of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
It has all the Baptist Mission Stations in Asia 


Size 10 x 8 Feet, on Linen Cloth, Beautiful Colors. Price $3.50, Delivered Free 
ADDRESS BAPTIST MISSION ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN A CLASS ALONE 


GHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Its Running Qualities 
Are Perfect. 
OUR CHAIN WHEELS: 


Columbias 


and 


Hartfords 


Other Models 
at Low Prices. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


POPE MFC. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ARE YOU MAKING YOUR WILL? 


Every person having any property should make a will while in sound health of mind 
and body. Many Christians every year are providing in their wills for additions to the 
permanent funds of the Union as well as gifts directly for carrying on missionary work. 
This is an object which no Christian of wealth should fail to remember. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I also give and bequeath to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 
of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor [or executors] to 
pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor within months after my 

ecease. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


I also give, bequeath, and devise tothe AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certain lot of land, 
with the buildings thereon standing [herein describe the — with exactness and particularity) to 
be held and possessed by said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in 
the Act of Incorporation. 


AN INVESTMENT AND AN INCOME. 


Owing to the great number of difficulties which have arisen in the courts over the settlement of estates 
and to the efforts which have been made to defeat the wishes of testators in their bequests, large numbers 
of persons are giving their funds directly into the hands of the society, and receiving its bond for the 
payment of interest during their lives if they need it. These bonds are an unquestioned security. They 
will never be defaulted as long as the Baptist denomination exists. There is no safer form of investment 
in the world. If the United States Government is destroyed, and the bonds of the United States become 
worthless, still the Baptist denomination will go on, and the obligations of the great missionary society 
will stand secure, and every bond be paid to the last cent of obligation. This method of investment offers 
to those who wish their money to go ultimately to the missionary work the best possible form of securing 
an income from their property during their lives, and saves them all care and trouble of re-investment, 
and all fears regarding the settlement of their estates. For full information regarding Wills, Bequests 


and Annuity Bonds, address 
REV. E. F. MERRIAM, Editorial Secretary. 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, MASS. 
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Qecident to Qrient 


JOSEPH COOK \ ) 


Our of heaven thy helmet take, W 
Banners of the sunbeams make ; W 
Land of rising Orient light, W 
Speak from Fuji’s holy height ; W 
Thou to choose the best wert born ; W 
Deck thyself with dews of morn; \ yy 
Praise the Lord of sky and sea, W 
Thou his prophet art to be. \ y 
Now the flowers, now the snow, W 
Noons and midnights come and go: W 
Torches lighted at the stars, WW 
Neither time nor tempest mars. W 
Athlete clad in Western mail, WW 
God has weapons that prevail ; Wy 
At his feet thy laurels cast ; WW 

He is first, and midst, and last. W 
Lord of every star and sun, VW 
Finish thou thy work begun ; W 
Now by war’s tormenting share W 
Thou hast opened furrows fair ; W 
Send thy sunbursts to and fro, WW 
Seed of better ages sow ; \ 
Father, Son, and Spirit's name, W 
Forth through Asia’s ages flame! WW 
Overturn and overturn, W 
Evil growths uproot and burn; WW 
Born in home and not in herd, WW 
Let the children hear thy word ; W 
Lift the mother with the child, W 
Foster manhood undefiled ; 
Light and Life, as Love, draw nigh : W 

Fill the whole Himalayan sky. y, 
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THE JINRIKISHA IN JAPAN 


